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Defensive Policy 
Declared to Keep 


Nation at Peace 


Militia and Reserve System 
Does Not Permit Wars of 
Aggression, Says Secre- 
tary Davis. 


Readiness to Defend 
Rights Is Advocated 


Reasonable Preparedness to 


Discourage Attack by Any 
Foreign Power 
Favored. 


RG 

The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, in an address January 15 before 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, in the Hall of Nations, in 
Washington, D. C., declared that while 


the United States Government will never | 


pursue any policy that has the slightest 
taint of aggression, it will insist upon 
security within its borders and the free 
right to navigate the high seas. 

“We must maintain the right,” he said, 
“to defend American lives and property. 
We wish neither to provoke war by over- 
preparedness nor to invite it by under- 
preparedness.” 

Advocates Preparedness. 

Secretary Davis said there are two 
kinds of preparedness for war. One is 
preparedness for aggressive war and the 
other is preparedness for defense against 
aggressive war. The United States, he 
said, is committed to the latter kind 
of preparedness. 

Secretary Davis’ address, in full text, 
follows: 5 

No nation turns more instinctively 
from all thought of war than the United 
States of America. There is no spirit 
of imperialism in the land. She is the 
true friend of all the nations. She cov- 
ets none of their possessions and she 
does not desire the overthrow of any of 
them. It is a fundamental principle in 
her government that the use of force is 
always in the background and is always 
the last resort. She will never »pursue 
any policy that has the slightest taint 
of aggression in it. Her ideal was well 
expressed by Lincoln: “To do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

While we have no thoughts of aggres- 
sion or conquest, we insist upon un- 
molested development and the undis- 
turbed government of our lives as we 
may see fit to order them. We insist 
upon security within our national fron- 
tiers and the free and undisturbed right 
to navigate the high seas. We must 
maintain the right to defend American 
lives and property. We wish neither to 
provoke war by overpreparedness; nor 
to invite it by underpreparedness. 

There are two distinct kinds of pre- 
paredness for war. The first and best 
known kind is preparedness for aggres- 
sive war. This kind of preparedness is 
characterized, first, by the possession of 
a large Regular Army constantly under 
arms which serves as a school of instruc- 
tion for the whole manhood of the na- 
tion; and, second, by the ability to 
mobilize the entire nation in arms within 
the period of a few days. It is usuaily 
assumed in abstract discussions that all 
preparedness is of this kind. 
is a great error. 

The second kind of preparedness is 
preparedness for defense against aggres- 
sive war. The idea is expressed in the 
second amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which says: “A 


well regulated militia being necessary | 
to the security of a free State, the right | 


of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” Every State 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Peace Not Assured 


Solely by Treaties | 


Mr. Castle Says Written Argu- 
ments Are Not Guarantees. 


When the pursuit of peace becomes a | 
fad the cause of peace is injured, was | 


| Secretary Hoover Says Organizations Have Made Valued 
Contribution to Economic Progress. 


the view expressed by the Assistant Sec- 


retary of State, William R. Castle, jr., | 
in an address, January 15 before the | 


General Federation of Women’s 
in Washington. 

“There are many altogether good and 
otherwise intelligent men and women 
who believe that when once an ideal has 


Clubs 


been written into law or into a treaty | 


it becomes an inviolable principle,” said 
Mr. Castle. “There are many, for ex- 
ample, who believe that if the United 
States signed agreements with other 
nations to outlaw war, or treaties guar- 
anteeing that under no possible cireum- 
stances should we go to war, there would 
inevitably be no war. 

_ “But this is to ignore the realities, to 
ignore human weakness, to miss the 
fact that nations are not sublime moral 
entities, but rather groups of fallible and 
passionate human beings.” 

Peace, to be real, said Mr. Castle, must 
be ‘a state of mind. 

“Mere absence of war does not neces- 
sarily mean peace any more than the 
passing of night means sunshine when 
the sky is heavy with clouds. 


suspicious of each other, glaring at each 
other across national boundaries.” 
The full text of Mr. Castle's ad- 
dress will be printed in the issue of 
January 17. 
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| There is | 
no real peace when nations are angrily | 
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Substitutes for Oil Assures | 
Reserve for Many Centuries| 


oil, when the natural supply becomes ex- 
hausted, reveals that recoverable oil 
from oil shales in the United States 
would amount to approximately 92,000,- 
000,000 barrels or nearly 10 times the 
total quantity of the well oil that has 
been produced in this- country to date, 
the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Hu- 
bert Work, announced January 15. He 
also said the coal and lignite deposits of 
the country could produce about 104,- 
000,000,000 barrels of motor fuel, or in 


excess of 300 times the production of 
motor fuel for the year 1927. 





Oil “Famine Not Imminent. 
In making public the second report 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 


“Possible Substitutes and Shale Oil De- 
velopment,” Dr. Work stated that “an 
oil famine is not imminent, but prudence 


Second Report of Federal Conservation 
Unlimited Possibilities Existing in Shales; 
Coal and Lignite Deposits. 


of which he is chairman, dealing with | 


must always envisage the possibility of 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RiGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY-ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE EsTABLISHMENT WHETHER CoNnGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURN ED. 


66 HE caistence of .uch @ gov- 


ernment as ours for any 


length of time is a full proof of 
a general dissemination 6f knowl- 
edge throughout the whole body of 
the people.” 


President of the United States, 


—John Adams. 
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Board Reveals 


A survey of possible substitutes for | an oil shortage.” Therefore, he pointed | 


out, a survey of substitutes for oil was 
deemed desirable. : 

Other members of the Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, who signed the second re- 
port, submitted to President Coolidge on 


January 15, are the Sceretary of War, | 


Dwight F. Davis; the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur; and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover. A 
foreword of the second report stated 
that a third report, “presenting a world- 
wide survey of petroleum resources,” is 
in the course of preparation, but will 
not be completed possibly for 
months. The first report rendered by 
the Board, and submitted to the Presi- 
dent, dealt with “general petroleum 
conditions in the United States.” 


The possibility of utilizing agricultural | 


products in providing substitute motor 
fuels, also is discussed in the report, 
which states that this hinges on two 
economic problems of supply and price. 





Shippers Approve 


Measure to Unify 


Favor Fess Bill if Amended 
to Provide for Preserva- 
tion of Competition Be- 
tween Lines. 


Shippers favor the enactment of the 
Fess bill (S. 1175), to provide for the 
unification of railroads, the Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, R. C. 
Fulbright, testified before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce on 
January 14. 

The measure is. desired, he said, as a 
means of providing machicery by which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may approve voluntary unifications pro- 
posed by the carriers. Mr. Fudbright 
insisted, however, on changes in _the 
bill, opposing any language that might 
be interpreted as a Congressional de- 
claration that railway consolidation in 
| general is in the public interest, and 
emphasizing the view that the bill should 
direct the Commission to preserve com- 
petition between carriers in whatever 
consolidations it might in the future 
approve. He also declared that the prob- 
lem of the short and weak railroads as 
a major reason for consolidation “has 
been exaggerated.” 


Mr. Fulbright told the Committee that 
the consolidation provisions of the law 
of 1920 are “unworkable” and that he 
thought it important that there should 
be prompt action to obtain a substitute. 
He thought, he stated, that it would 
be sufficient if Congress would permit 
consolidation after a group of railgoads 
had made formal application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
in open hearing had introduced evidence 
which the Commission wéuld regard as 
; conclusive that the particular merger 
would be in the public interest. ‘Each 
application,” he said, ‘‘should stand upon 
its own merits and there should be no 
declaration by Congress that could be 
construed as calling for a general move- 
ment toward grouping all the railroads 
| into a few huge systems.” , 

Mr. Fulbright was emphatic in say- 
| ing that the bill should direct the Com- 
mission to preserve competition in what- 
ever consolidations it might in future 
approve. 
viction of hundreds of experienced traf- 
fic men and those of the widest experi- 
ence among shippers, when he stated 
; that “competition in service among rail- 
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The purposes and services of trade 
associations of the United States are 
outlined in a volume entitled “Trade As- 
sociation Activities,” (Domestic Com- 
| merce Series No. 20) just issued by the 
| Department of Commerce to supersede 

its 1923 volume on the same subject. 

The new book represents a more compre- 
hensive and up-to-date work, according 
| 
| 
| 





to the Department of Commerce. 
Prepared by Irving S. Paull, Js W. 
Millard and James S. Taylor, the revised 
edition represents the cooperative effort 
also of hundreds of trade association sec- 
retaries as well as of experts in various 


bureaus of the Government. 


Government Relations Treated. 


Its scope is indicated by the table of 
contents which lists, in addtion to about 
100 pages on Government relations to 
trade associations, chapters on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

How trade associations are organized: 
statistics; legal aspects of statistical 
activities; cost accounting; industrial 
| and commercial research; simplified prac- 
| tice;~ industrial standardization; public 

relations; trade relations; credit and in- 

surance departments; employer-employe 


Railroad Systems 


| zations seeking to construct short wave | 


He said he voiced the con- | 


'and in scores of other directions trade 


| the Boulder 
possible for work to begin in the near | 
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Colorado Dam Proposed 


As Flood Control Measure | 


Senator Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado, | 


has introduced an amendment to his bill 
(S. 1274) to provide for construction of 
canyon dam, to malte 


future on a low dam for flood control 
purposes only. 


A statement issued through his ofiice | 


explained that the amendment is based 


| on the view that it would be dangerous 


to. wait until all arrangements for the 
dam have been completed before making 
provision for flood control. 


The statement follows in full text: 
_ To perfect his Boulder canyon bill, 
Senator Phipps today introduced an 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Hearings to Be Held 


On Short-Wave Radio | 


Possibilities and Assignment 
of Channels to Be 
Discussed. 


Army and Navy radio specialists and 


the Radio Division of the Department | 


of Commerce are cooperating with the 
Federal Radio Commission in its prepa- 
rations for the public hearings on the 
short wave situation to be conducted at 
Washington, D. C., beginning on Jan- 
uary 17. 

Twenty-jive organizations seeking per- 
mits to construct 50 stations and to use 
100 frequencies in the short wave band 


have applied for licenses to the Federal | 
Radio Commission since its policy to | 


withhold such licenses where telegraphic 
services are available was pronounced, 


it was stated orally at the Commission | 


offices January 14. 


Radio Engineers to Testify. 


Radio engineers and representatives 
of a wide variety of commercial organi- 


stations for various uses will appear be- 


fore the Commission to present their | 


views regarding the possibilities in the 
short wave field and their own desires 
with respect to these channels, it was 
added. The cooperation of the mili- 
tary and other Government experts has 
been enlisted because they are among 


the largest users and developers of short | 


waves in the world, it was stated at the 
headquarters of the Commission. 

In conneciion with the forthcoming 
hearing, Commissioner O. H. Caldwell 
on January 14 made public a letter he 
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Nature and Services of Trade Associations 
Are Outlined by Department of Commerce | 


relations; traffic and transportation serv- 


ice bureaus; construction industries; rail- 
ways and public utilities; automobiles, 
airways and highways; mining and oil 
industries; metals and machinery; mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing industries; tex- 
tiles and clothing; farm products; whole- 
sale and retail trade; banking and _in- 
surance; technical, auxiliary and special 
groups. 
Indicates Successful Service. 


_“The purpose of this and of the pre- 
vious publication,” the*® Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, states in a 
foreword to the volume, “is to indicate 
the successful service of trade associa- 
tions in public interest. In the field. 
of scientific and economic research, in 
statistics, in simplification and, stand- 
ardization of commodities, in the pro- 
motion of arbitration in commercial dis- 
putes, in development of foreign trade 


associations have made a most valued | 
contribution to our economic progress. | 

“While our industry and commerce | 
must be based upon incentive to the | 
individual, yet the national interest re- 
quires a certain degree of cooperation 





some | 


it | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1928 





Mexico to Encourage 
Commercial Aviation 


Special Budget Proposed to 
Foster Service 


A civii aviation section corresponding 
| to the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which devotes itself 
to the promotion of civil and commer- 
cial aeronautics, is planned by the Mexi- 
can government, the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Mexico City, Warren 


of Commerce. 
of his report: 

A civil aviation section in the Depart- 
ment of Communications and Public 


Government. A budget of 1,200,000 
pesos is asked for the proposed section. 
Of the 1,200,000 pesos asked for, 


of a school of aeronautics under the 
direction of the section; 150,000 pesos 
| will be for acquiring one square kilome- 
ter for a new airport at Mexico City; 





Government in 
companies which they plan on 
| ing in Mexico, the National 
| ment acquiring up to 51 per 
the shares issues; while another 500,000 
pesos will be destined for the sustain- 
ing of the section and payment of air 


organiz- 
Govern- 
cent of 


Ullrich, has reported to the Department 
Following is the full text | 


Works is being planned by the Mexican | 


50,000 pesos will be for the organization | 


500,000 pesos will be invested by the | 
certain transportation | 


postal service in which the Government | 


| is not a share holder. 


Chamber of Commerce 
| Expresses Opposition 


|Urges Government Not to 
Enter Field Which Can Be 
Conducted by Private 
Enterprise. 
Opposition of the Chamber of Com- 


merece of the United States to the Boul- 
| der Dam project as provided for in the 





to the House Committee on Irrigation 


Pierson, president of the Chamber. 
The Chamber’s attitude was expressed 


Smith (Rep.), of 
chairman of the Committce. 


Twin Falls, 


| erendum or by resolution at an annual 
meeting, an opinion on the specific proj- 
ect, Mr. Pierson said, it has laid down 


posal. 
That principle is that the Federal Gov- 


fully be conducted by private enterprise. 
The power phase of the proposed de- 
velopment, Mr. Pierson stated, falls 
within this principle and the provisions 
of the Federal Water Power Act. 

The full text of Mr. Pierson’s letter 
follows: 


the position of the Chamber of Com- 
| merce of the United States on certain 
| of the principles involved in the Boulder 
Dam project. 


“Examination 
project discloses 


of the Boulder 
its 


Dam 
great importance 
which it will serve. These purposes in- 


| justment of international relations with 
Mexico, flood control, and the apportion- 


J 


ed 
Ys 


r 
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Association of Airports 
Is Formed in Germany 


German airports have formed an asso- 
ciation consisting of 56 members. in order 
to keep informed on technical advances 
in airport equipment, improved construc- 
tion of hangars, lighting and signaling 
systems and other improvements, the office 
of the American Commercial Attache at 
Berlin has reported to the Department of 
Commerce, 

The full text of the report states: 

All air ports and landing fields are cli- 
gible to membership subject to approval. 
Fees are fixed at members’ meetings and 
according to the probable cost of the 
coming years’ affairs. A board of the as- 
sociation is composed of nine members 
| appointed for two years and committees 
may be appointed for certain work. 





and the purposes*of national character | 


volve questions of preparation for ad- | 


| Swing bill (H. R. 5773) was presented | 





Although | 


! the Chamber has not adopted by ref- | following objectives: A broad base, low | 
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Fair Distribution 


| 
| 


Of Taxes Asked 
By Mr. Mellon 


vana Conference’ | 
To Promote Peace | 


| Secretary of State Anticipates | 


Secretary of Treasury Says | 


Object of Reductions 
Should Be to Equal- 
ize Burdens. 


Diversified Sources 


Of Revenue Favored | 


| sympathy among the nations 


Narrow Basis Which Might 
Cause Sudden Fluctua- 
tions in Income Is 


Opposed. 


The main object of the present tax re- 


es - ! 
vision program should be correction of | 


inequalities of the tax “laws so that 
hereafter there will be no disproportion- 
ate burdens of taxation, according to the 


views of the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
Andrew W. Mellon, and the Undersecre- 


tary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, 
expressed in speeches January 14 in New 
York. (The full text 
speech is printed below.) 

Each of the speakers stressed the need 
for establishment of a balanced tax sys- 


income. 
Sudden Increases Opposed. 


of Mr. Mellon’s | 


Constructive Results. 


The United States Government is con- | 
fident that valuable and constructive re- | 
sults will be derived from the Havana 
conference, according to an announce- 


| ment by the Secretary of State, Frank 
| B. Kellogg, in a letter addressed to The 
| United States Daily for distribution by 


| radio over the “red” network 


of the | 


| National Broadcasting Company on the 


| night of January 15. 
| in full text: 





| tem which would not depend for its main 
| revenue on possible fluctuating sources of | 


To Boulder Dam Bill 


Mr. Mellon also urged avoidance of a | 


economic world had already forced. a 
downward trend of business income. 


| basis of Government income which might | 
| necessitate sudden upward revision of | 
| taxes and a consequent addition of a new | 
| burden to business‘when conditions in the 


The individual taxpayer will profit as | 


|; much as the Government by eliminating 


possibility of such action, according to 
Mr. Mellon, and Mr. Mills expressed the 
opinion that to accomplish this purpose, 
the present revision should be limited 
to a reduction of the income tax on cor- 


: | porations together with relief for those 
and Reclamation, January 14, by Lewis | 
| mediate brackets and for the small cor- 


whose income place them in the inter- 


| Public Buildings and Grounds. 


poration, which he described as really | 


; | ivalent to 2 rtnership. 
in a letter addressed to” Representative | SOREPEDS 5S. 6, PAEREEYR 


Idaho, | 


Objectives Are Outlined. 


It was Mr, Mills’ belief that the ideal | 
tax revision program should include the | 


rates, reasonable diversification and not 


| too great reliance on a small number of 


a general principle which covers the pro- | 
' ideal, 


ernment should refrain from entering | 
any phase of business that can succes- | 


| of business. 


tax sources. 


With reference to the last mentioned | 


lies in any tax program which places one 
of the main sources of Government in- 
come on the possible changing conditions 


the present system which is the result, 


| he said, of constant effort to strike a 





| address the members of the 


balance among all taxpayers. (The full 
text of Mr. Mills’ speech will be found on 


| page 7.) 
“T have the honor to place before you | — 


Mr. Mills observed that danger | 


| ure, designed to become effective on July 


He contended that “a very | 


: eared : : | 
real danger” exists of an unbalancing of | ject to copyright, deposited under the 


Secretary Mellon warned against exces- | 


| sive rates” of taxation as one of the possi- 
| ble evils to come from an unbalanced 


sys- 
tem as discussed by his chief aide. Ex- 
cessive rates, according to Mr. Mellon, 
mean obstruction and distortion of the 
normal flow of trade, and, from this, he 
added, naturally resulted a depleted in- 
come to business upon which the Gov- 
ernment could levy taxes. 

The full text of Mr. Mellon’s speech 


| follows: 


I am glad to have this opportunity to 
Women’s 
National Republican Club. Coming, as 


| you do, from all parts of the country and 
| being familiar with local as well as na- 
| tional conditions, you know how neces- 
| sary it is to have a policy of sound and 
| constructive 


economy at Washington, 


i and can estimate at its true value the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ordinary meetings of members are to | 


be held at least once a year and extra- 
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. .. of every article in 
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on the Back Page. 


| The News Summary 
| is classified by topics 





every day for the 
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reader. 


+ > 
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great achievement of President Coolidge 
in carrying that policy into effect. 


Finances Are Sound. 


The measure of his success is best in- 
dicated by the fact that the Govern- 
ment’s finances today are in a sound con- 
dition; the debt has been reduced to 
manageable proportions; taxes have 
been lowered on three successive occa- 
sions and are about to be reduced a 


one of the most prosperious periods in 
the country’s history. 

The Administration has followed a bal- 
anced program of debt reduction and 
tax reduction. It has recognized that 
reductions in taxes are dependent on re- 
ductions in expenditures, and that one 
of the most direct and effective methods 
of cutting down expenditures is to re- 
duce the sums paid each year as interest 
charges on the public debt. 

The service of the debt imposes a 
heavy drain on the revenues. In the last 


| fiscal year the expenditures for interest 


| charges 





alone constituted nearly one- 


| the total cost of the Government in 1913, 


the last year before the war period. 
Some 
charges of the debt may be had from the 


| in section 1, subsection (e), or for any 
: certified, 


| yecord-book page or additional fraction | 
| thereof over one-half page. 


| more than five titles. 


The letter follows 


The continuation and development of | 
friendship, mutual understanding and | 
of the | 
western hemisphere are the ends which 
the United States believes the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States can further, and the American 
delegates will use their best efforts to- | 
wards the accomplishment of this pur- | 
pose. 

The policy of the Government of the | 


J 


Committee on Patents 
To Hold Hearings on 
Rules for Attorneys | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5. 


Bills to Be Considered Pro- | 
vide Penalties for Improper 
Practice and Fix Copy- 
right Fees. 





The House Committee on Patents, it 
was announced orally on January 14, will 
conduct hearings on January 20 on two |, 
bills (H. R. 6104 and H. R. 5527), the 
first sponsored by Representative Vestal 
(Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., and the second 
by Reprtsentative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich. 

The hearings, it was stated, will be 
held in the room of the Committee on 


The Cramton bill is intended to pre- 
vent fraud, deception, or improper prac- 
tice in connection with business before 
the Patent Office and: provides penalties 
for persons disbarred from pyactice be- 
fore the Patent Office attempting to 
practice or assuming to be patent agents, 
attorneys, or counselors with respect to 
patent applications. 


Vestal Bill Passed House. 


The Vestal bill is identical with the 
one passed by the House at the last | 
session of Congress which failed to re- 
ceive action in the Senate. The meas- 


1, 1928, provides the following fees: 
For the registration of any work sub- 


provisions of this Act, $2 which sum | 
is to include a certificate of registration 
under seal: Provided, That in the case 
of any unpublished work registered un- 
der the provisions of section 11, the fee 
for registration with certificate shall be | 
$1, and in the case of a published photo- 
graph the fee shall be $1 where a cer- 
tificate is not desired. For every addi- 
tional certificate of registration made, $1. 
For recording and certifying any In- | 
strument of writing for the assignment 
of copyright, or any such license specified 





copy of such assignment or license, duly | 
$2 for each copyright office | 


For recording the notice of user or 
acquiescence specified in section 1, sub- 
section (e), $1 for each notice of not 
For comparing | 


| any copy of an assignment with the rec- 
| ord of such document in the copyright | 
office and certifying the same under seal, 


| 24. $1. 


| prietorship of copyrighted articles, 10 


For recording the renewal of copy- 
23 and 


“av 


$2. 
right provided for in sections 


For recording the transfer of the pro- 


cents for each title of a book or other | 


| article, in addition to the fee prescribed | 


| 


| 


for recording the instrument of assign- | 


4 ment. For any requested search of copy- | 


right office records, indexes, or deposits, 
$1 for each hour of time consumed in 
making such search: Provided, That 


required in the case of several volumes 
of the same book deposited at the same | 
time. 


Stations Extended 


Rights to Continue in Force) 


Until March 1. 


Extension of all broadcasting licenses | 


; | until March 1 was ordered by the Fed- | 
fourth of the entire budget, and exceeded | "4 


| acting 


idea of the enormous carrying | 


fact that, in the 10 years since our entry | 


into the war in 1917, this country has 
paid out as interest charges the stupen- 
dous sum of over $8,000,000,000. 


Lower Interest Obtained. 


. oy * ny, ’ t r | 
In order to reduce and eventually to | statement: 


extinguish these payments, the Adminis- 


eral Radio Commission January 14, the 
chairman of the Commission, 
Judge Eugene O, Sykes, announced in an 
oral statement. Sixty-day licenses which 
were granted by the Commission Decem- 
ber 1 in accordance with its policy to 
issue them only for short terms In order 


ito make for flexibility in wave, power, 


and time assignments were accordingly 


| made effective for an additional month. 


tration has proceeded to pay off as much | 
of the debt as practicable and to refund | 
the balance at a lower rate of interest. 


There is no question of the fact that such 


| a policy was not only the part of wisdom 


: into effect. 


but was imperative if we were to set 
our financial house in order. 

I shall review only briefly the steps 
which were taken in carrying this policy 
At the beginning of the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


| my colleagues that the station transfers 


! 
‘ 
| 


Judge Sykes issued the followings 

In view of the fact that three of the 
four present members of the Federal 
2adio Commission are yet unconfirmed 


by the Senate, I have recommended to 


and other changes designed to improve 
reception in the broadcasting band, 
which were planned to be announced | 
January 15, be postponed until confirma- 
tion of a quorum of the Commission's 
membership, and that all broadcasting | 
licenses be extended and made to expire | 
on next March 1, 


| the building program 


| agreement on the 
| armaments. 


| decide on the program. 


| vesting 


correct step, 


House Committee 
Approves 5-Year 


Naval Program 


Definite Agreement on 
Which Construction Is to 
Be Recommended Is 
Reached. 


‘Decision to Rewrite 


Butler Bill Is Made 


Work Must Be Completed in 
Eight Years; Power of Presi- 
dent to Cancel Con- 
tracts Opposed. 


The House Committee on Naval Af. 


| fairs on January 14 announced the defi- 
| nite principle upon which it will recom- 


mend a naval construction program te 
the House. The Butler bill (H. R. 7359) 
now under consideration by the Commit- 


| tee, will be rewritten to provide for a 


five-year building program, to be com- 
pleted within eight years, specifying at 


| the same time the maximum number of 
| ships to be laid each year and the maxi- 


mum cost to be 
periods. i 

The exact manner in which the year 
to year authorization and expenditure 
will be worked out will be determined 


expended the eight 


| later by the Committee and included in 
| the report on the bill, Representative But- 
| ler (Rep.), of Chester, Pa., Chairman of 


the Committee stated. 


One Dissenting Vote. 

The Committee, it was explained, also 
voted, with a single dissenting vote from 
Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., to eliminate Section 3 of 
the Butler bill which gives the President 
authority to suspend in his discretion of 
ildi in the event of 
arms limitations conference. 

The announcement of the Committee 
was made after an executive meeting at 
which the question of the building pro- 
gram was discussed in the light of recent 
statements made by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, naval officers and 
others who have appeared at the hear- 
ings. 

At the instance of Representative 
Darrow (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Committee, according to the statement 
made public, adopted the following mo- 
tion: 

“That it is the sense of this Commit- 


| tee that the verbage in the bill (H. R. 


7359), shall provide for a five-year pro- 
gram to be completed in eight years, 
stating the maximum number of ships 
to be undertaken each year and the maxi- 
mum cost of the same and following the 
principle of the five-year aviation pro- 
gram adopted by Congress last year.” 
Definite Program Favored. 

This motion, it was stated, was adopted 
by a vote of 15 in the affirmative, none 
in opposition and one voting present, 
Representative McClintic. 

It also was announced orally that Rep- 
resentative Burdick (Rep.), of Newport, 


| R. I., offered a motion as follows: 


_“To strike from the bill the third sec- 
tion, as follows: ‘In the event of an in- 


| ternational conference for the limitation 


of naval armaments the President is 


| hereby empowered, in his discretion, to 


suspend in whole or in part any con- 


| struction authorized by this Act.’ ” 


Oral statements made by members of 


| the Committee after the meeting were 


that it was the belief and conviction that 
a definite naval building program should 
be authorized and provided immediately 
and should not be suspended or declared 
by the prospect of more armament con- 
ferences. Only Mr. McClintic, who voted 
present on the first motion and against 
the second, appeared to think that there 
was hope for an effective international 
limitation of naval 


In discussing the action of the Com- 
mittee Representative Butler said: 
“The motion lays down the principle 
upon which the measure to be reported 
will be based. The Committee later will 
It is opinion 


: , ‘ of the Committee that what we do in th 
fourth time; and business has enjoyed | gniy one registration at one fee shall be | . 


way of a program should be carried 
out and the ships actually built. If only 
an authorization were made without a 
time limit we might find ourselves in the 
position created by the authorization 


2 
a, 


LContinued on Page Column 12.3 


| Control of Gas Leases 


By Navy Is Approved 


Senate Bill Transferring Au- 
thority Over Reserves Passes 


The Senator on January 14 passed the 
bill (S. 1959), introduced by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), Montana, transferring to 
the Secretary of the Navy jurisdiction 
over oil and gas leases issued by the 
Secretary of the interior on lands in 
naval petroleum reserves. 

Passage of the measure was in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Dr,. Hubert 
Work, who informed the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys in 
a recent letter that “good administra. 
tion” of the naval reserves required the 
of authority over them in a 
single executive department. 

Secretary Work called attention to the 


lack of complete cortrol in the hands i; 
| of either the Department of the Interior 


or the Department of the Navy. He 


was convinced the Walsh bill was the een 


he wrote. 
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Substitutes for Oil Found to Be Ample 
To Assure Fuel Reserve for Centuries 


> 
of all oils are counted, total stocks were 


Conservation Board 
Gives Second Report 


Practically Unlimited Possibili- 
ties Said to Exist in 
Shale Deposits. 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
A detailed analysis of this possibility is 
presented. 

Conclusions reached by technical as- 
sistants of the Conservation Board, as 
to the future sources of oil substitutes, 
are contained in the report. With refer- 
ence to oil shale deposits it states that 
they “offer an assured supply of oil for 
many years if and when the price of 
petroleum products reaches a level where 
the extraction of oil from these deposits 
is profitable.” ee 

In so far as ofl from coal and lignites 
is concerned the summary states that 
“this coal will yield an oil somewhat 
similar to petroleum and assures us of 
an adequate reserve of oil for centuries 
to come, provided, of course, the demand 
and price would justify its extraction. 
The full text of the Board’s report fol- 
lows: ; 

Foreword: The President of the United 
States, in designating four members of 
his Cabinet to conduct a comprehensive 
study of present and potential petroleum 
resources of the United States, with a 
view to practical conservation, stated in 
his letter of appointment, dated Decem- 
ber 19, 1924: 

“Tt is evident that the present method 
of capturing our oil deposits is wasteful 
to an alarming degree in_ that it becomes 
impossible to conserve oil in the ground 
under our present leasing and royalty 
practices if a neighboring owner or lesee 
desires to gain possession of his deposits. 
“I am advised that _ — oil sup- 

is kept up only by drilling many 
Tieannde of oan wells each year and that 
failure to bring in producing wells for a 
two-year period would slow down the 
wheels of industry and bring serious in- 
dustrial depression. The problem of a 
future shortage in fuel and lubricating 
oil, not to mention gasoline, must be 
avoided or our manufacturing productiv- | 
ity will be curtailed to an extent not 
easily calculated.” 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
has rendered one report, treating of gen- ; 
eral petroleum conditions, — and the 
present report deals with possible substi- 
tutes and shalo-oil development. The | 
third report will present a general sur- | 
vey, world-wide in character, of oil re- 
sources, present and potential. _ . 

Following the completion of its third 
report, this Board will, if in the mean- 
time practical conservation measures | 
have not been adpoted by both Govern- | 
ment and industry, make certain specific 
recommendations to the President of the 
United States, designed to further safe- | 
guard the country’s natur al petroleum re- | 
sources.—Hubert Work, Chairman. 


Possible Petroleum Substitutes 


And Development of Shale Oil 
To the President of the United 
States: Supplementing its first report 
of September 6, 1926, treating of gen- 
eral petroleum conditions in the United 
States, the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, consisting of the Secretaries of | 
War, Navy, Interior, and Commerce, 
designated by you under date of De- 
cember 19, 1924, for the purposes of | 
conducting a general survey of national | 
and international petroleum conditions, 
respectfully submits the following report 
treating of “Possible petroleum substi- 

tutes and the development of shale oil. 
A third report, embracing a world- 
wide survey of oil conditions, is In the 
course of preparation, and doubtless will 
be completed during the current year. | 
The present report follows: | 
! 





All previous records are being broken 
in oil production and oil consumption. 
This great and unexpected increase in 
the output of American oil wells must | 
be credited largely to the recent ad- | 
vances in the technique of finding oil | 
deposits and especially of producing the 
oil after it has been found. 

The newly found pools which have 
so markedly increased the present out- | 
put of Oklahoma, Texas, and California 
have been developed at a speed hitherto 
unknown, and the new rate of produc- 
tion under improved methods, however, 
only forecasts the earlier exhaustion of | 
each field. 

Appreciation of oil conservation as a | 
business policy has influenced the adop- 
tion of production methods which, it is} 
hoped, promise larger ultimate recov- 
ery, but the one assured and significant 
fact in the production situation of today 
is the sharply accelerated rate of draw- 
ing upon the underground reserves. 

This fact that new oil pools are being 


: wide demand, which is met chiefly by 
; petroleum products, the problem of lubri- 
| cating oil t 
j motor fuel because adequate quantities 


Lent requirements 





frilled and drained more rapidly than 
tver before simply ‘foreshadows more 
tharply the ultimate fact that the time 
May come when substitutes for motor 
fuel may be necessary. It is therefore, 
desirable 'to survey the outlook for pos- 
sible substitutes; indeed, a supply of 
raw material adequate to supplement 
crude oil must be ready whenever the 
petroleum output from domestic and for- 
eign wells ceases to keep pace with the 
increasing demand. 


lem of substitutes, it is of fundamental 
importance to know what is to be the 
nature of future increase in demand as 
well as of future decline in supply. An 
oil famine is not imminent, but prudence 
must always envisage the possibility of 
an oil shortage. 

When the peak of production in this 
country is finally redched, a more or less 
sharp decline may be expected, modified 
somewhat by the degree of efficiency in 
production methods ‘then attained and by 
the prices then in force. Increase in 
price which will come with any diminish- 
ing supply will have a conserving effect 
on consumption and tend to reduce 
demand. 

The most that we can forecast at 
present is the trend in petroleum supply 
and demand, placing some emphasis on 
the extent of the present demand for 
crude oil and the consequent magnitude 
of the task of meeting it even in part 
by raw material from other sources. 


1 type of retort that is used in Scotland 





Production Meets Demand 
And Provides Surplus 


During 1926 the average daily do- 
mestic demand for crude oil was slightly 


| eastern 


> 
reduced by 25,000,000 barrels during the 
year, 

Two million barrels, then, was roughly 
the daily amount of domestic crude 
petroleum run to stills, so that 2,000,000 
barrels is a minimum measure of the | 
present daily demand to be kept in mind 
when substitutes for crude oil are con- 
sidered. In terms of motor fuel, the 
country’s daily requirement last year 
averaged slightly over 800,000 barrels 
of gasoline, and of the total domestic 
consumption the benzol used in blends 
amounted to less than 1 per cent, but | 
natural-gas gasoline augmented the sup- | 
ply about 10 per cent. 

The available horsepower of the auto- 
motive engines that now consume three- 
quarters of a million barrels of gasoline 
a day has been estimated as possibly 
three times that of the installed capacity 
of all the other power plants of the 
country, both stationery and locomotive. 
Not only is this automobile ot 
an index of present-day standards of 
living in the United States, but the as- 
surance of its operation through future 
years naturally forces a consideration 
of the question of fuel supply. 

What are the substitute motor fuels 
in sight with which to offset any deficit 
in gasoline refined from _ petroleum? | 
And what possibility is there that more 
efficient use may check the climbing rate 
of consumption? 

Although with the manifold applica- 
tion of power to daily life the need of 


effective lubrication creates a nation- 


is not so serious as that of 


of lubricants and other products could be | 
made from much smaller quantities of 
crude oil than are produced at present. + 
Indeed, the present output of crude oil 
could supply four or five times the pres- | 
of lubricating | oil, 
mostly at the expense of the fuel oil 
fraction. 

Nor does the future supply of fuel oil 
present itself as an urgent matter fora | 


i return to coal is the obvious solution of 


that problem, whenever consumers be- 
come unwilling to pay the increasing 
differential in price. Fuel oil has hither- 
to been marketed as a surplus product 
in competition with coal and with itself 
and at a price below its relative value | 
for manufacture into gasoline. ; 
Thus, fuel oil is now the competitor 
of crude oil as raw material for the 


| production of gasoline to meet the in- 


creasing demand, which is now declared | 
to be “the main annual task of the | 
petroleum industry.” The operation of | 
the law of demand and _ supply thus | 
promises to effect the desired conserva- | 


| tion in use by restricting the consump- 


tion of fuel oil as fuel and promoting 
its diversion to superior uses, chief 


| among which will be the production of 
gasoline. | 
| 


Oil Shales Adequate 


| To Maintain Supply 


Among the substitute sources of oil 
from which to supplement a failing sup- 
ply of petroleum from ‘wells most at- 
tention hts been given to the oil shales, 
which are found in both the eastern 
and western parts of the United States. 
The adequacy of the supply of these | 
shales as raw materials for the extrac- | 
tion of oil is now beyond question, as 1S 
demonstrated in the estimate of their 
possibilities by Mr. Dean E. Winchester, | 
of Denver. Mr. Winchester has had a | 
wide experience in the field examination | 
of these shales, first as a Government } 
geologist and later as a consulting geolo- 
gist, and for this reason_his testimony } 
was requested for the information of | 
this board. | 

Mr. Winchester’s estimate of recover- ! 
able oil from oil shales, if and when the | 
price warrants its extraction, is 92,000,- 
000,000 barrels, or nearly 10 times the | 
total quantity of the well oil that has ; 
been produced in the United States to | 


' date. 


The question of cost of producing oil 
from oil shale presents a wide field for 
speculation and discussion. As yet, ex- 


erimentation on a large scale has not | tpu : 
g | temperature distillation of coal, the yield 


gone far enough to warrant any state- 
ment as to probable costs, although 
claims have been advanced by others 
that oil can be produced from shale at 
a cost equal to or less than the present 
price of crude oil at the wells. Other 
claims have been made that oil from 
shale can not be profitably produced until 
the price of well oil reaches a figure 
two to five times higher than at present. 
The question of the cost of producing 
shale oil can not be answered until op- 
erations have been conducted on a com- 
mercial scale. 

There is wide speculation as to the 
method of mining that will be most 
practical; whether selective mining 
should be followed and only the richer 
material extracted or whether it would 
be better to remove all grades of shale 
for a thickness of 200 to 500 feet by 
steam-shovel operations or by caving 
methods. In many places surface min- 
ing is out of the question due to the 
thickness of overburden. Estimates on 
the cost of mining range from as low 
as 40 cents a ton for steam-shovel op- 
erations to as high as $2.50 a ton for 
selective mining. Again, the figures on 
mining costs are too meager to be used 
for arriving at conclusions as to costs 


: : - | in large-scale operations. 
In any outline of this economic prob- | 


Refining Problems 
Still to Be Solved 


There are many problems to be solved 
in connection with the retorting of oil 
shale and the refining of shale oil be- 
fore an oil-shale industry could be estab- 
lished on a sound basis. Although the 


is admirably suited for the shales of 
that country, it is not certain that it will 
be economically practical for retorting 
American shales. On the other hand, 
none of the retorts of American design 
have been used extensively enough to 
determine their adaptability to the dif- 
ferent grades of shale. 

It is believed that con- 


the work 


| ducted by the Bureau of Mines at its ex- 


perimental oil-shale plant on the naval 
oil shale reserve in western Colorado 
will answer a number of questions as 
to the proper design of retorts for treat- 
ing American shales, and the tests made 
at the experimental refinery will fur- 
nish information on the methods to be 


| followed in refining shale oil, 


Since the richest and most extensive 
deposits of oil shale are in the sparsely 
settled sections of western Colorado, 
Utah and southern Wyoming, 


ever 2,000,000 barrels, and the operators. the problem of transportation becomes 


not only fully met this demand but pro- ; of extreme importance. 


It will not only 


duced a 25,000,000-barrel surplus for the | be difficult to reach some of the deposits 


year. 


& 


However, if imports and exports | 


by railroad, but the crude oil or refined 


Other Sources Seen 
In Coal and Lignite 


Secretary Work Says Prudence 
Must Envisage Survey for 
Needs of Future. 


products will have to be transported 
long distances to reach important mar- 
keting centers. The question of water 
supply and the disposal of spent shale 
must likewise be given consideration, 
Oil-shale operations, in order to be 
profitable, doubtless will have to be con- 
ucted on a very large scale, involving 
a probable capital outlay of several mil- 
lion dollars for a single commercial 
plant. Unlike the oil industry, where a 
man with small capital, by making a 
strike, can often obtain a quick return of 


; many times the capital invested, the oil- 


shale industry is likely to be a large- 
seale manufacturing industry with a 
small profit per ton of material treated. 
Although the industry, when once estab- 
lished, will doubtless pay a fair return 
on the capital invested, it may be diffi- 


| cult to finance operations until the sup- | 
ply of crude oil is definitely on the de- | 


cline or until the demand exceeds the 
supply over a period of years. 
Oil shale cannot be considered as an 


immediate source of oil, either for dis- | 


placing oil from wells or for supplement- 
ing the production from wells, except to 
a very limited extent. It should be con- 
sidered as an important oil reserve, to 
be drawn upon if and when conditions 
become such that operations can be con- 
ducted at a profit. In the meantime, 


however, experimental and development | 


work might well be continued, so that 
when shale oil is needed the information 
will be available as to the best methods 
to follow in retorting the shale and re- 
fining the shale oil. 


Coal and Lignite 
As Sources of Oil 


Other important sources of 
the coal and lignite deposits 
country. 

It has been estimated that the reserves 
of bituminous, subbituminous, and semi- 
bituminous coal in the United States, 
within 3,000 feet of the surface, amount 
to nearly two and one-half trillion tons 
and would yield about 92,000,000,000 
barrels of motor fuel. This is more 
than three hundred times the produc- 
tion of motor fuel for the year 1927. 

It should not be considered, however, 
that all this coal could be made avail- 
able at present prices, since some of the 
deposits are fer removed from the rail- 


oil are 


of this 


| roads and in many places the beds are | 
too thin or too deep to be worked under | 


present conditions. It has been esti- 
mated that the lignite deposits of the 
country amount to 940,000,000,000 tons 


capable of yielding 12,000,000,000 bar- | 


rels of motor fuel. 

Coal offers certain advantages over oil 
shale as a future source of oil. 
deposits are more widely distributed, 
some of the largest being near impor- 
tant marketing centers. he residue 
from the distillation of coal is a valuable 
fuel, while, on the basis of present in- 
formation, spent shale is practically 
worthless and its disposal means an addi- 
tional expense to the cost of producing 
shale oil. : 

On the other hand, the oil-shale de- 
posits are much thicker than the coal 
deposits, and for that reason the cost of 
mining would doubtless be less, except 
in places where coal can be mined with 
steam shovels. The yield of oil from 
shale would doubtless be higher than 
from coal under retorting methods that 
are now in commercial use, and the cost 
of extracting it would possibly be less. 

If coal can be liquefied commercially, 


the yield of oil will be much higher than |} 


could be obtained from oil shale. 

The production of benzol in 1926 
amounted to approximately 90,000,000 
gallons, which is less than 1 per cent 
of the gasoline production for the same 
vear. A considerable portion of the 
benzol output was used for motor fuel 
in the form of blends with gasoline. 

All this output came from the high 


amounting to 3 to 4 gallons of light oil 
| per ton. If the entire production of 
* bituminous coal had been distilled, the 
| vield of motor fuel would have amounted 

to only a smail percentage of the motor- 
' fuel requirement of the country. 
i Some experimental plants for the low- 
| temperature carbonization of coal have 
| been built in this country, but this proc- 


ess is not in commercial use at the pres- | 
It is obvious that distillation | 


ent time. 
| processes could not be operated for oil 
| production alone, but must depend upon 
the market for the major products— 
| that is, coke and gas. 

Since the market for those products 
is somewhat limited, other processes in 
which motor fuel is the principal prod- 
uct may offer a better solution of the 

| problem of supplying motor fuel from 
| coal in quantities comparable with the 
production from petroleum. 


| Process in Operation 
| For Liquefying Coal 
| A process for liquefying coal by heat- 
| ing it in an atmosphere of hydrogen has 
| been operated on an experimental scale 
| in Germany for several years and 
now being tried out on a commercial 
| scale. This process produces from 93 
| to 133 gallons of liquid fuel from a ton 
| of coal, from which about 40 gallons 
! of motor fuel is obtained, or nearly 1 
| barre] to the ton. 
| If the average annual gasoline con- 
sumption per car is taken as 500 gallons, 
| it may be figured, from the distillation 
| yields given in the appendix, that to sub- 
| stitute alcohol as motor fuel would re- 
quire for each automobile nearly 18 
acres of wheat, or 9% acres of corn, or 
; 8% acres of potatoes. If by-product 
molasses Were used, 46 acres of Loui- 
siana sugar cane would be needed to fur- 
| nish motive power for the average car, 
| and even in the more highly productive 
sugar Plantations of Hawaii nine acres 
would be required. 
If sugar beets were used only for mak- 
| ing alcohol, about three acres would be 
required to supply the equivalent of 500 
gallons of gasoline, but although this 
source of alcohol is one of the most im- 
portant in France to replace gasoline 
consumption in 1926 in the United States 
(11,000,000,000 gallons) would require 
66,000,000 acres of sugar beets, or nearly 
100 times the acreage now devoted to 
that crop in this country. 
Not only does the large land areca that 


| would be involved in substituting alcohol | 


| for gasoline present difficulties, but to 
' find the additional farm labor required 
to cultivate these raw materials might 


The | 


| light truck for local 


ciency 
| made this even more evident. 


is 4 


! 

be an even more puzzling problem. Nor 
is much encouragement to be gained from 
a comparison of the cost of these substi- 
tutes from the farm with the price of 
gasoline. The estimate given in the ap- 
pendix for the bare cost of manufacture 
of motor alcohol from molasses, not in- 
cluding the value of the molasses itself, is 
much higher than the present price of 
gasoline at the refinery. Or if corn is 
taken as the raw material, its present 
market price makes it alcohol content, 
even before extraction, much more ex- 
pensive that the highest retail price of 
gasoline at the roadside filling sation. 


Possibilities of More 
Efficient Use of Fuels 


Inadequate design of carburetors and 
engines was mentioned in the Board’s 
earlier report as preventing the most 
economical use of gasoline, and it was 
pointed out that tendency of gasoline 
| prices to rise would stimulate efficiency in 
| motor operation. It is a general rule 
that wasteful practices are checked only 
as price makes conservation worth while, 
but. as the price of gasoline has had 
not appreciable effect on demand. Other 
factors bearing upon the consumption of 
motor fuel may be recognized, but it is 

difficult to weigh their influence. 
| Highway saturation on holidays and 
parking shortage on workdays tends to 
decrease the use of automobiles, but any 
lowered consumption from these causes is 
surely more than offset by the rapid 
growth of the bus lines, with motors hav- 
ing a tenfold larger consumption than 
the average automobile, and by the in- 
creased use of closed cars. 

With the larger recovery of gasoline 
| from crude oil that is assured by the 
more general adoption of cracking and 
and the increased economy and _ effi- 
ciency that can be expected from better 
motors, the number of miles in a barrel 
of petroleum should be greatly increased, 


in the number of miles in a dollar’s 
worth of gasoline. The best-informed 
specialists report to the Board that the 
more efficient high-compression engine is 
coming—indeed, the compression ratio 
has already been increased in some 
models—and this improvement will make 
possible either better power or more 
mileage to the gallon. The present al- 
most universal requirement by the Amer- 
ican automobilist for power and “per- 
formance” will doubtless lead him 
choose that at least some of the im- 
provement shall be converted into greater 
flexibility and speed, but if the added 
efficiency is all utilized to give greater 
| mileage, an increase of 25 to 40 per cent 
in miles per gallon is promised. 

The motoring public now comprises 
considerably more than half of the pop- 
ulation of our country, and if there is 
to be any saving of motor fuel, the 
automobilists must become effective con- 
servationists. Without their cooperation, 
very little can be done; if they show 
|a real desire to save fuel, appreciable 
results may be expected. 


| tomobile motor by the Diesel type of 
; heavy-oil engine or some modern type 
of steam engine or new electric motor 
might change the whole picture of auto- 
| motive transportation, but even the Die- 
| sel motor and the steam engine would 
doubtless use petroleum products, though 
with more efficiency than the present 
gasoline motor. 





| Advantages Are Cited 
For Electric Vehicles 


Economy is claimed for the present 
type of storage-battery electric vehicle 
as compared with the gasoline car. The 
trend toward lower rates for electricity, 
as contrasted with an expected upward 
trend in gasoline prices, and the large 
saving in lubricants are cited as favor- 
ing lower operating costs for the elec- 
tric vehicle. The lack of the lightweight 
storage battery, necessary to give the 
electric motor a wide touring radius, at 
present practically limits its use to the 
delivery service. 
Its advantages over the gasoline car on 
frequent-stop city delivery routes are 
apparent and are recognized by such 
users as bakeries and express companies 

In its first report, this Board, in re- 
ferring to the possibilities of conserva- 
tion of oil products through better use, 
recognized that cooperation between the 
refining branch of the oil industry and 
the automotive industry was an essen- 
tial factor in developing the greater effi- 
in use, and further study has 


Fortunately, several years ago far- 
sighted leaders of the two industries 
realized this need for studies in 
adaptation of motor and fuel to each 
other. Already much research has been 
done on this subject, both in company 
laboratories and in laboratories of the 
Government in cooperation with the two 
industries. The first studies resulted in 
substantial economies, and others now 
in progress promise equally gratifying 
results. However, an even larger and 
more comprehensive use of the principle 
of coordination is now urged. 

A more specific recommendation is of- 
fered on a matter that requires imme- 
diate consideration. The next step in 
motor improvement with the object of 
fuel economy is installation of the high- 
compression engine, but an essential pre- 
liminary to the general use of the im- 
proved motor is the wide distribution of 
special motor fuels adapted to high com- 
pression. 

It seems 





an opportune’ suggestion, 


therefore, that the American Petroleum | 


Institute and the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce join in providing 
for a census by States of filling stations 
that supply the special fuels essential to 
the adoption of high compression. Such 
a census would enable the automobile 
designer to decide whether the time had 
arrived when the more economical high- 
compression engine could find a country- 
wide market. 

With this census of the stations sup- 
plying high-compression gasoline might 
be combined an enumeration of all filling 
stations. The figures thus obtained 
might be surprising to every one and 
would furnish an obvious 
against the continuation of the unneces- 
sarily expensive duplication of distribut- 
ing facilities. The replies to the Board’s 
earlier questionnaire were almost unani- 
mous in regarding this duplication as an 
economic waste, yet the country over the 
increase in both urban and rural stations 
continues at a rate far beyond the in- 
crease in gasoline consumption, 


| Utilization of Farm 
Products as Substitutes 


and even some gain should be shown j 


to | 


The displacement of the present au- | 


the | 


argument | 1 8 ) : é 
| take a justifiable pride in the field ex- 


| 





| 





i the 


The utilization of agricultural products ! 


in providing substitute motor fuels 

hinges on the two economic problems of 

supply and price. The report from the 

Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 

of Agriculture sets forth the facts bear- 
ing upon the subject, and the conclu- 
| sions that necessarily follow from that 
| discussion are as follows: 

Among the agricultural products, corn 
and molasses alone promise any ap- 
proach to commercial possibilities. As 
to adequacy of such sources of supply, 


| 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Tularaemia in Man Ascribed to Infection 


Transmitted in Handling of Wild Rabbits 


Public Health Service Says Disease Is Painful and Danger- 
ous and Recovery Is Slow. 


A nontechnical description of the 
sources of infection and symptoms of 
tularaemia, the disease usually trans- 
mitted to human beings through the 
dressing of infected wild rabbits, is made 
in a statement issued January 14 by the 
Public Health Service. 

The disease, the statement said, was 
discovered by Dr. Edward Francis of the 
Public Health Service, and is highly 
fatal to wild rabbits. Although the 
human mortality of the disease is only 
about 4 per cent, convalescence is slow. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Tularaemia is a disease caused by a 
germ which is found in nature only in 
certain infected rodents. Tularaemia was 
discovered by Dr. Edward Francis of the 
Public Health Service. 

Wild rabbits are the main source of 
infection of this disease. Among wild 
rabbits tularaemia is a very fatal dis- 
ease. 


Men sometimes contract this disease ; 


it may be noted that the world’s total | 


production of cane sugar in 1926 could 
have supplied only enough by-product 
molasses to yield 250,000,000 gallons of 


; industrial alcohol, which is the equivalent | 


of less than 2 per cent of that year’s 
consumption of gasoline in the United 
States. 

Corn, our cheapest cereal, is the raw 
material that might be thought to 
promise most in furnishing a domestic 
source of substitute motor fuel. 
part of the present yield of corn could 
be considered available and what added 
acreages could be made available are 


wholly matters of conjecture, but it may | 
be enlightening to note that if the en- | 


tire corn crop of 1926 had been converted 
into industrial alcohol it would have 
yielded about 6,500,000,000 gallons, which 
would have supplied considerably less 
than half (44 per cent) of the year’s 
consumption of motor fuel. 


If corn were to furnish the only sub- | 


stitute for the gasoline we now use, two- 
thirds of the total tilled acreage of the 


farms of the United States would be re- ; 
quired for this purpose alone, and the | 
remaining third would be insufficient to | 
grow the corn needed for all other uses. | 


The production of fuels such as meth- 
anol and synthol by the complete gasi- 
fication of coal also offers promise as a 
future source of motor fuels. Labora- 
toyy experiments have demonstrated 
that good yields of liquid fuels can be 
obtained by heating together 
monoxide and hydrogen in the presence 
of a suitable catalyst, and there has been 
commercial production in Germany. 


The products manufactured in this way 


can be used as motor fuels in the present | 


type of engine but could be more effici- 
ently utilized in high-compression en- 
gines. The chief advantage of this 
method of manufacturing motor fuels 
from coal or coke is that there would not 
be the problem of disposing of solid fuels 


and they could be furnished at a price | 


in any desired quantity. 

The possibility that coal will be the 
source first to be drawn upon for sup- 
plementing the petroleum supply leads 
this Board to unite with the Naval Oil 
Reserve Commission in recommending 
the creation of two reserves of coal avail- 
able for this special purpose. 

It is recognized that oil won from 
shale or coal will not be labor cheap 
like the petroleum now flowing from our 
wells and that in time of war a nation’s 
industry is short handed. For this rea- 
son any reserve of raw material for 
national defense should be both strategi- 
cally located and otherwise adapted to 
conserve man power. 

The proposed reserves to be recom- 
mended for Executive withdrawal in- 
clude some 4,000 acres of publicly owned 
coal deposits in Wyoming and Montana, 
with an estimated content of 250,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal from which 80,- 
000,000 barrels of oil could be produced. 
These reserves are selected because the 
tracts are close to railway lines so that 
track extensions would involve no delay, 
and the coal is near the surface so that 
it can be mined by stripping operations 
and expeditiously brought into produc- 
tion, with an output per miner tenfold 
that of underground workings. 

The extremely low operating costs and 
the facility with which these reserves 
could be developed are definitely known 
from commercial practice in the same 
areas. 


Cooperation by Industry Said 


To Be Actual Force in Work 


The cooperation asked of the oil in- 
dustry by the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board has now become an active work- 
ing force in the betterment of condi- 
tions. The oil programs at recent tech- 
nical meetings have been marked by a 
wealth of scientific and engineering dis- 


cussion, expressing the increased inter- | 


est in every topic bearing on improve- 
ment of field and refinery practice. This 
interest in turn reflects the attitude and 
policy of the oil companies, many of 
which have made notable contributions 
to the common fund of knowledge of new 
devices and new methods through the 
presentation of papers by members of 
their engineering staffs. The stressing 
of the dissemination of knowledge that 
has been the guiding principle in gov- 
ernmental research must be adopted in 


| cooperative industrial research if the na- 


tion is to profit to the full extent pos- 
sible. “Scientific effort holds the promise 
of the future” only as the results of re- 
search are put to wise use. 

The interest in oil conservation as a 
practical policy is now well exhibited in 
the increased attention given to the 
strengthening of the production depart- 
ments of the large companies by the en- 
listment of engineers of highly special- 
ized training. Many of the executives 


periments and laboratory research sup- 
ported by large expenditure but looking 
toward larger recovery of the oil from 
the ground as well as to greater econ- 
omy in operation; this is practical con- 
servation applied to both the natural re- 
source and the corporate capital. 

A notable sign of the times is the in- 
dorsement given to oil conservation by 
technical and trade press. The 
columns of these journals have been open 
for contributions from a wide circle of 
engineers and economists discussing 
every phase of the oil business. There 
has been no opportunity for interest to 
lag. Especially helpful has been the 
editorial attitude of most of the journals. 
Many of the more recent editorials show 
a full understanding of the true pur- 
pose of this Federal inquiry and give it 


' a sympathetic support that will go far 


in justifying the faith “that Government 
and business can well join forces to work 
out this problem of practical conserva- 
tion,’ 


| &@ height of 104 degrees, 


; it takes six months or a year to get well, 


What | 





carbon | 


| their destruction is often rewarded by 


; activities of skinning and cutting up 





from handling rabbits. Hunters who 
dress rabbits, or cooks who prepare them 
for the table, are very frequently in- 
fected with tularaemia if the rabbit has 
this disease. 

The symptoms of the disease in man 
are headache, chills, pains in the body, 
sometimes vomiting, and a tired feeling, 
accompanied with fever. These symp- 
toms “a anywhere from two to nine 
days. At the same time one begins to 
feel ill from the development of tula- 
raemia, the glands under the arm swell 
up and become painful. 

The sickness lasts two or three weeks, 
during which time the fever may reach 
The skin over 
the enlarged glands under the arm is 
red and tender, and there may be red 
streaks down the arm toward the source 
of infection. The source of infection is 
shown in a little spot on the hand about . 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, which 
has raised edges and a punched-out ap- 
pearance. 


Convalescence of Patient 

Is Prolonged Process 
Convalescence from  tularaemia is 

slow; it is rare for a patient to be at 


work .again ‘at the end of a month. 
Patients usually recover, but sometimes 





The three chief sources of infection 
with tularaemia are tick bite, fly bite 
and the dressing of wild rabbits. Cases 
of the disease have occurred in the United 
States in every month of the year. 

The greatest source of human infec- 
tion is the wild rabbit,—jack, cottontail, 
and snowshoe varieties. But, owing to 
the agency of blood-sucking insects com- 
mon to rabbits and man, we also find 
a resulting from tick bite and fly 

ite. 

November, December and January have 
been the months of onset for the ma- 
jority of the cases occurring cast of the 
Mississippi River, resulting from the 
dressing of wild cottontail rabbits for 
food. These months embrace the “open 
season” when, owing to the relaxation 
of the game laws, the hunting of cotton- 
tail rabbits is generally permitted and, 
consequently, these rabbits are then of- 
fered for sale in great numbers in the 
markets. 


Jack Rabbits Found 

West of Mississippi 

_Jack rabbits are found almost exclu- 
sively west of the Mississippi River, and, 
since they are a pest to farmers, they 
are unprotected by the game laws, and 


a bounty. April to October have been 
the months of onset for most cases west 
of the Mississippi River, owing to the 


wild jack rabbits for fish bait, coyote 
bait, chicken feed, dog feed, fox feed, 
and for the table. 

March to August are the months re- 
corded for the onset of cases of tula- 
raemia due to tick bite. These months ! 
correspond with the season of the 
greatest activity of the tick called Der- 
macentor andersoni, which has caused a 
number of cases in Montana and the 
surrounding States. : 

These months also mark the time of 
onset of cases which have occurred in 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee resulting from the bite 
of a tick (species undetermined). 

June to September are the months 
recorded for the onset of many cases 
resulting from fly bite, and are the 
months of greatest activity of the species 
of horse fly which oceurs principally in 
Utah and the surrounding States. 





Cases of Tularaemia 
Discovered in Capital 


Of the rabbits offered for sale in the 
Washington, D. C., market in the winters 
of 1923, 1924 and 1925, Dr. Edward 
Francis examined the livers of 1,000 and 
found 9, or slightly less than 1 per cent, 
infected with virulent tularaemia germs. 
The liver and spleen of an infected rab- 
bit are studded over the surface with 
small spots varying in size from that 
of a pin point to one-sixteenth inch in 
diameter. 

_ Of 22 cases of tularaemia occurring 
in that city, 17 of the patients had 
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| Committee Is Told 
Of Benefits of Army 


Plan of Retirement 
of 


Members Personnel 
‘Board Declare Recommen- 
dations Would Promote 
Efficiency. 


Creation of a new system for retiring 
and promoting Army officers was again 
advocated by members of the General 
Personnel Board of the Army at hear- 
ings held January 14 before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. 

The members of the Board, Major 
General Mason M. Patrick (retired), 
Major General R. H. Allen, Major 
General H. E. Ely, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral E. E. Booth, testified in behalf of 
a new system which they declared was 
designed to retire and promote Army 
officers without seriously affecting the 
morale of the Army. 

General Patrick at the hearings dis- 
cussed the technical features of the bill 
and the benefits that would accrue to 
those affected by the Board’s proposed 
retirement and promotion plan. 

No one appeared in opposition to the 
Board’s recommendations. 

Each member spoke briefly in behalf 
of their recommendations which were 
filed in a report that previously had been 
submitted to the Committee. (The 
Board’s findings and recommendations 
were published in the United States 
Daily of January 14.) 

Redistribution Discussed. 

The purpose of their recommendations 
is to find a solution to relieve what was 
described as “humps” in the promotional 
lists of Army officers, it was explained. 
Members of the Board testified that their 
recommendations would not seriously or 
disastrously affect the morale of the 
Army but on the other hand would have 
a tendency to promote efficiency. 

Questions by members of the Commit- 
tee developed that the proposed plan of 
retiring and promoting Army officers, 
generally speaking, would not be deter- 
mined by ages, but upon the efficiency 
records and length of service. 

Some discussion was given to the 
Board’s recommendations with regard to 
a proposed scheme for redistributing 
Army officers among the different 
branches of the Army. The Committee 
was assured that it was possible that 
officers whose training has been in the 
artillery corps might find himself in 
Suggestions 
for changes in the language of such 
recommendations were made to the Com- 
mittee by members of the Board. Ques- 
tioned as to what the new system would 
cost the Federal Government, General 
Patrick said he ventured to say that it 
would be decidedly less than that in- 
curred under the present system of re- 
tiring and promoting Army officers. 

Purpose of Report. 

The Board’s report was made to rem- 
edy a situation in the Army which has 
been caused by an increase of 7,200 offi- 
cers who had served during the World 
War. This increase in personnel, General 
Booth pointed out, would take 20 years 
in the ordinary course of times, although 
it was accomplished in two years. Gen- 
eral Patrick declared that the recom- 
mendations, if adopted into law, would 
be conducive to harmony among the 
officers involved. General Ely said that 
their would be no favoritism shown in 
recommending retirements or promotions, 
declaring that there was a human ele- 
ment involved in such matters, and as- 
sured the committee that no opportunity 
would be given for “spite work.” 

The “humps,” it was explained by 
members of the Board caused by an 
oversupply of officers in any one grade, 
would not exist, since the Board’s 
recommendations call “for a gradual flow 
of promotions.” The question of en- 
forced retirements from the Army were 
also discussed as well as the question 
of a selective system of retirements and 
promotions as now exists in the Navy. 

General Patrick told the Committee 
that the present situation did not offer 
inducements to an Army officer for ad- 
vancement. He believes, he -said, that 
the Board has solved the Army’s prob- 
lem, and added if its recommendations 
were carried out the Army would have 
a trained corps of officers ready for an 
emergency. 

Upon the suggestion of the Chairman, 
Senator Reed, Rep., Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
Committee adjourned, subject to a call 
for an executive sessions. 
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House Committee | 
Approves Five-Year | 
Progam for Navy 


Definite Agreement Is 
Reacher on Recommen:la- 
tions ‘or Construction. 


Bill te Be Rewritten 


Power of President to Cancel 
Buildng Contracts Op- 
posed by Members. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
of eight ciuisers in 1924, six of which 
are yet to be built. 


“I believe that when Congress declares | 


for a shipbuilding program it will carry 
it out. Our purpose now to _build 
ships for the Navy and there 1s no 
reason why that should not be done. 
Representative Britten | (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., ranking majority member 
of the Committee, stated orally that the 
program in round figures might be ex- 
pected to cost $740,000,000 substantially 


is 


what has been estimated by the Gen- | 


eral Board of the Navy. This program, 
he explained calls for the following: 
One airplane carrier to be laid down 
each year for five years at the cost of 
$19,000,000 each. z 
Five cruisers to be laid down each year 
at a cost of $17,000,000 each. 


Four destroyer leaders to be laid down | 


in the first and second year and three 
a year in the three remaining years 
at a cost of $5,000,000 each. 

Seven submarines a year at the cost 
of $5,000,000 each. 

“The appropriation for the first year 
of 1929,” said Mr. Britten, “would be 
about $55,000,000, and increase to $110,- 
000.000 the second year veaching as high 
probably as $145,000,000 in 1932. The 
amount in the eighth and last year, 
1936, would not be more than $10,000,000. 

“T consider the elimination of the pro- 
vision giving the President power to sus= 
pend the program in the event of a con- 
ference on the limitation of armaments, 
the most important action of the Com- 
mittee. It is the action of men who are 
opposed to what may be called a ‘paper 
Navy.’ The striking out of Section 3 
of the bill shows that the Committee 
lack confidence in international confer- 


ence on limitation of naval armaments | 


and has refused to give the President 
authority to cancel cont-acts once they 
are begun. In this respect members evi- 
dently are seriously considering the dis- 
astrous effects of the Washington con- 
ference when ave scrapped what would 
have been the ‘greatest Navy in the 
world. 

“T am certain also that any future con- 
ference on limitations of armaments 
will be looked upon with suspicion, and 
in that connection the sessions of the 
conference to be held in 1932 under the 
terms of the Washington treaty will be 


very closely watched and our interests | 
| thus 


carefully safeguarded.” _ 

In explaining his position Representa- 
tive McClintic said: s 

“When the program was submitted to 
the Committee by the Navy Department, 
it was announced that the building in- 
volved was ‘not in conflict , with the 
President’s financial program’ and Mr. 


Coolidge approved it with that stipula- | 


tion present in the bill. ; ae 
“T voted against the motion to elimi- 
nate from the bill the privilege granted 


the President to suspend the building | 
belicved that he desired | : 
| force to meet small emergencies at home 
| and abroad, and to provide for organiz- 

ing and training the National Guard and | 
contin- | 


program, as I i 
this authority in the event the nations 
decided to meet in conference to discuss 
limitation of armament. d 

“T felt that if the Committee took 
action which the President in so many 
words asked not to be taken, that it 
would be like a slap in the face, so I 


voted against the motion to strike out | 


» paragraph in the bill.” s 

“ MeClintic added that the time may 
come when the nations of the world 
would want to again sit around the con- 
ference table and decide on naval limi- 
ation. ae 

te this should develop,” he said, “the 
President may want to send American 
delegates, and they shouid have the same 


authority to order a cessation of naval | 


building.” 


Tularaemia Is Aaeuteed 
To Cleaning Wild Rabbits 


[Continued from Page 2.] ; 
dressed wild, rabbits bought or sold in 
the market, four had dressed rabbits shot 
nearby and one had dressed a rabbit 
that he had killed with a club. 

Of 420 reported cases of tularaemia, 
17 have died, which places the mortality 
at about 4 per cent. These figures em- 


brace only the cases which have been | 


reported to the Public Healh Service, 
but considering the newness of the dis- 
ease, they probably represent only a por- 


tion of the actual number of cases and | 


deaths. ‘ 
Cases have now_been reported from 
Japan, from the District of Columbia 
and from 37 States. 1e@ 1 
eastern States being the only significant 


cases have not been recognized. 
As a rule when the infection has come 


from a rabbit some injury*has been in- , 


flicted on the hand while dressing the 
rabbit, although a manifest injury is not 
necessary for infection to occur. ; 
ally an ulcer develops at the site of in- 


fection, accompanied by enlargement of | 
the lymph glands surrounding the ulcer. | 

Fever is always present and continues | 
The primary | 


for two to three weeks. r 
lesion may be located on the eyelid or 


on parts of the body other, ~ the | 
<i s, if due to tick bite or | teacl 
oa | privileges, duties and responsibilities of 


fly bite. 

The diagnosis is confirmed by a blood 
test. One attack of the disease confers 
immunity in man from further attacks. 


This disease has never been found in 


nature in domestic rabbits raised in rab- 
bitries. 7 

There is no special treatment for this 
disease. Rest in bend is the most im- 
portant measure. No preventive vaccine 
or curative serum has been perfected, 
nor has any special drug been found 
effective against tularaemia. 

Rabbit meat, thoroughly cooked, is 
harmless for food; and it has been found 


that a temperature of 56 degrees Centi- | 
grade, of 133 degrees Fahrenheit kllls ; 


the germ of tularaemia. 
disinfectants are effective. 


Rubber gloves should 


The ordinary 


be worn by 


those who must dress wild rabbits. Im- | 
mune persons should be employed to | 


dress them where possible. 
Infected rabbits kept frozen for 

infection. 

is impracticable because only about 10 


per cent of the rabbits found in the mar- | will be sick with tularaemia. 


| secretly 


| we have, 
| neglected even this kind of preparedness. 

Congress was given power, by the Con- | 
organizing, ! 





| cannot change. 








The nine north- | 


Usu- | 


| the 


| 
30 | 
days have been found to be free from | 
Market inspection of rabbits | 
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| Defensive Policy Keeps Nation at Peace, 


THE UNITED STATES DA 


Secretary of War Says at Conference 


Militia and Reserve System Declared to Be Effective Check 
on Aggressive Action. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


constitution contains the same or a sim- 
ilar provision. 

It is the very foundation of our liber- 
ties. It is the embodiment of the princi- 
ple that the force of the nation, both 
moral and physical, must abide in the 
homes of the nation. Our ideal, as @X- 
pressed in the Militia Law of 1792, is 
that the citizens of the country should 
be so trained and so provided with mil- 
itary equipment that they may take up 
arms and defend themselves. 

Great bodies of peaceful citizens will 
neither conspire against their own liber- 
ties nor the liberties of foreign nations; 
and they will not willingly suffer either 
foreign or domestic enemies to deprive 
them of their own liberties. No nation 
plotting to attack its neighbors ever pre- 


pares to do it by means of a partially 
} trained citizen army. 


It must have a 
great and overwhelming striking force, 
ready for instant mobilization; and no 


military system, such as that contem- | : 
5 antees of peace. 


plated by our Constitution, provides an 
effective striking force until many 
months have elapsed after the declara- 


| tion of war. 


The so-calied “Educational Orders” 
plan, suggested by civilians several years 
ago as a result of World War experience, 
illustrates defensive as opposed to of- 
fensive preparedness. A nation bent on 
aggression desires large governmentally 
controlled arsenals, capable of making 
huge stocks of munitions in 
preparation for a sudden attack. A na- 
tion seeking only to defend itself is 
content to reduce its reserves to the 
minimum, if its factories have on their 


; shelves the jigs, gauges and dies and 


a factory plan necessary to quick pro- 
duction in case it is attacked. The plan 


is economical, accords with our demo- | 
cratic principles of citizen preparedness, | 
and could not possibly be considered a | 


menace by other nations as it is purely 
defensive. 
militarism. 


While we are deeply committed by our | 


State and National constitutions to the 

. : 1; | 2@ 
second form of military preparedness, 
until recent times, greatly 


stitution, to provide for rg 
arming and disciplining the militia; but 


127 years elapsed before Congress pro- | 
vided for the payment of the militia | 


from the Federal Treasury. From the 
beginning of our national history our 
Government and our people have very 
properly never contemplated war except 
for self-defense; but it has been hard for 
us to realize that we live in a world 
which we did not make and which we 


attack by a foreign enemy as most im- 
probable and remote. Our history shows 


our preparedness but from our unpre- 
paredness. We have always had to train 
our soldiers upon the battlefields and 
our losses have been 
large. 

As the result of our experience in the 
World War, Congress passed the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 4, 1920, 


which provides for the creation of an | 
Army consisting of the Regular Army, | 
the National Guard, and the Organized | 


Reserves. 


| Regular Army Too Small 


For Aggressive Action 
The Regular Army furnishes an armed 


the Organized Reserves. This 
gent of our Army is no larger than is 
necessary as a_ national police 
when we were at peace with all nations. 
It is utterly inadequate for aggression. 


The National Guard is a citizen con- | 


tingent of the Army, under State con- 
trol except when Congress calls it out 


to meet an emergency too great for the ; 
| Regular Army. 


The Organized Reserves are the frame- 


| work for the great citizen army which 


the final defense of the Nation in 


is 


| times of great emergency. 


America’s purpose is to put behind 
the small Regular Army a great body of 
peaceful citizens, following their daily 
vocations, who know that their own hap- 
piness and the happiness of all whom 
they love depends upon the continuance 
of peace, and who, nevertheless, at the 
call of the President and Congress, can 


| take their places in the ranks and face 


an enemy in a way that will show that 
America can neither be intimidated nor 
taken by surprise. 


of aggression. Iti s the kind of pre- 
paredness that leads to peace,. not to 
war. 

In the same act, Congress provided 
for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
at universities, colleges, and other edu- 
cational institutions, and for the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps upon 
military reservations for the benefit of 
young men who cannot take a college 
course. 

They are important features of a gen- 


y0rt ny it tat y erat plan for rational volunteer training 
ort oO e nite States in which 
portion f th U d 


throughout the country. Prior to the 


| World War our measures for prepared- 


ness were largely directed to the instruc- 
tion of privates. When the World War 
came on, we soon learned that we could 
easily train privates, provided we had 
trained officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers. We learned that we should teach 
leadership in time of peace; and this is 
the main object of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps. They promote 
national and social unity by bringing to- 
gether young men of all types, both na- 
tive and foreign born; they teach the 


citizenship; and they stimulate the in- 
terest of the youth of the land in the 


| gressive foreign policy. 





It is the very antithesis of | 


We have looked upon | 


ficers’ Reserve Corps who cannot ap- 
proach it through the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, by a four-year college 
course, In our summer camps the young 
men are taught in addition to the duties 
of citizenship the: mechanism and care 
and use of arms, the sanitation of camps 
and the similar forms of maneuvers 
and organization. 

Our forces must lend themselves to 
great expansion in war, as we are en- 
tirely unwilling to maintain a great 
army in time of peace. The National 
Defense Act provides for an establish- 
ment very small in’ numbers and cost, 
in time of peace, but so fashioned as to 
be capable of great expansion in war. 
It provides for the instruction of an in- 
telligent body of citizens in the rudi- 
ments of military training, which will 
form the framework of a larger fighting 
force at the call of the nation. We feel 
that the existence of such a trained 
body of citizens is one of the best guar- 


Furthermore, our preparations are not 
a menace to other nations. The geo- 
graphical situation of our country is such 


| that we may make a safe defense with- 


out building up a menace to any other 
nation. The National Defense Act gives 
us a defensive system, a citizen army, 
such as Washington advocated. The in- 
ertia of a citizen army to take up arms 
is a powerful restraint against an ag- 
In our country 
a resort to arms is never planned. It 
comes in spite of ourselves, 

It is the custom to say that we have 
copied the Swiss militia system. The 
two systems have much in common; but 
the comparison is somewhat misleading. 

The Swiss training is obligatory. Its 
purpose is to prepare all the male in- 
habitants for war. Switzerland is im- 
pelled to do this by her nearness to 
nations that have large, highly trained 
armies. Our training is voluntary and 
is largely devoted to the instruction of 
officers and noncommissioned officers, It 
should be remembered that the officers of 
our land and naval forees and these 
forces themselves are completely sub- 
ordinate, both in peace and war, in letter 
and in spirit, to the civil departments 
of the Government. The President is 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and of the Navy; the power of declaring 
war is vested in Congress; and the right 
to make peace lies with the President 
and the Senate. 

_ Military men are the last ones to de- 
sire war, and they have nothing what- 
soever to do with declarations of war. 
Their function is to restore peace when 
it has been lost. Their whole purpose 
is to end a war as rapidly, as cheaply, 


; | and as effectively as possible. 
| that danger from war comes not from | 


| Military Leaders 


needlessly } 


force | 





This is the kind of | 
| preparedness that contains no menace 





benefit of military training to the in- | 


dividual and its importance tn the prob- 
lem of national defense. 

I need not enlarge upon the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps are the direct 
outgrowth of the Plattsburg camps 


Opposed to War 


It is a mistake to suppose that mili- 
tary men are more militaristic than their 
fellow citizens. The reverse I believe to 
be true. Militarism is a point of view 
or state of mind. The soldier who 
knows war and its consequences, and 
who realizes that he himself must bear 
wounds and hardships, and, perhaps, 


| lose his life, is disposed to be conserva- 


tive in any action that may lead to hos- 
tilities, On the other hand, the civilian 
who is not directly influenced by a know]l- 


| edge of the realties of war, may through 


enthusiasm or excess of prejudice or 
partisanship, be more militaristic thaw 
the soldier. There may be individual 
and national exceptions, but the trend 
of military thought in time of peace is 


“to place one’s own nation in a position 


beyond the reach of war. 


A nation can prepare for aggressive | 


war only through the approval of its 
people. Upon occasion the psychology 
of the masses turns toward war far more 
eagerly than does that of the armed 
forces. It has been aptly said that war 
created by a people and not by 
their government or their military or 
naval men. In the midst of war, the 
prevailing bitterness among the masses 
of the people meets with little response 


iS 


from the fighting forces, where there | 


is no feeling of personal hostility, but 


only a sense of magnanimity and com- | 


passion toward enemy soldiers who fall 
into their hands. 


The nation looks to the officers of | 
the Army and the Navy to be competent | 


in the use of the means the nation pro- 
vides, when statesmen decide that war 
can no longer be avoided. As 
viduals and as citizens we should not 
by criticism or condemnation stand in 
the way of those upon whom we de- 
pend for success in war in their efforts 
to become proficient in handling the 
instruments of their trade. 

And let us not forget that successful 
warfare can be waged only if our offi- 
cers think in terms of war. Their contri- 
bution to peace is to maintain in a high 
state of efficiency the forces-they use 
and to prepare themselves to be lead- 
ers of the nation’s armed forces in 
times of great emergency, so that war 
will be most unattractive to any nation 
having aggressive designs against us. 

That great Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and interpreter of our 
Constitution, John Marshall, in response 
to the assertion that we need not be 
afraid of war, said: “If we be prepared 
to defend ourselves, there will be little 
inducement to attack us.” 


That, in a nutshell, is the idea back 


in the minds of those public servants | 


who are charged with carrying out the 
things for which our Constitution was 


established and ordained—namely: To | 
form a more perfect union, to establish | 


justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. The activities of the War and 


; Navy Departments are designed solely 


which were held before we entered the } 


World War. 
isolated communities where the popula- 
tion is not sufficient to support units of 
National Guard. They furnish 
young men an“avenue to enter the Of- 


ket still have their liver in place. 
Finaliy, beware of the wild rabbit 


They reach young men in | 


which the dog or cat has caught, or which | 


a boy has killed with a club—it is prob- 
ably a sick rabbit. 

The hunter should not shoot his rab- 
bits at the point of his gun. 


Let him be | 


a sportsman and shoot them on the run | 


at 75 yards, say, and the chances will 
be lessened that the rabbits he bags 


to carry out the mandate of the Consti- 
tution to insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the comman defense and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. 


New York City Discontinues 


Giving distinctive names to elementary | 


schools in New York City has been dis- 
continued, the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, has just an- 
nounced orally. Schools having such 
names, it was said, will be allowed to 
retain them, but new schools will be 
known hereafter by number designations. 


Special names will be assigned in the | 


future only to senior and junior high 
schools, training schools and 
ation schools, it was said. 


indi- | 


continu. | 


| Pittsburgh District 
Seeks Inclusion in 


Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Proposed. 





Advocates Testify at Hearing 
Before House Commitee 
on Flood Control. 


Inclusion of the “Pittsburgh district” 
in the Federal Government’s plans for 
flood control was advocated, January 14, 
before the House Committee on Flood 

| Control by George S. Davison, president 
of the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh, 


: of Edgewood, Pa.; Guy E. Campbell 
(Rep.), of Crafton, and Harry A. Estep 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| trol the lower Mississippi floods should 


the Pittsburgh district in its estimates,” 
said Mr. Davison. 
Reservoirs at Headwaters. 
During the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 
a survey was made of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers, comprising 19,000 
square miles, he said, and the city of 


water front. 
the headwaters of these rivers had been 
| proposed as a control measure. Their 
value, it was found, rested on a plan of 
uniform control, which could only 
secured by making their operation a 
national question, he said. In 1912 it 
was decided that to build a system of 


$20,000,000, Mr. Davison told the Com- 
; mittee. 


son, Wis., referred to the statement in 


mission, that, to build an adequate sys- 
tem of reservoirs above 





the guage at Cairo only 0.25 foot, and 
| that the local benefits were too small to 
j justify local cooperation, and the cost 
; too high to warrant the Federal Govern- 
} ment paying for it. 


Levees Not Sufficient. 


Mr. Kelly said he was convinced that | 
the levee system will not solve the prob- | 


| lem of flood control in the Mississippi 
valley. The solution lies in the construc- 
tion of reservoirs, levees and spillways on 
the tributaries and the main river, which 
is a national problem, he said. 

“I would vote to nationalize the entire 
flood control projects,” said Mr. Campbell. 
The people in Pittsburgh believe it 

; necessary to control the Ohio and other 


the lower Mississippi. 


“The people in the lower Mississippi | Havana Conference 


valley, however, cannot pay any more 
for protection. I would not hesitate to 
vote that the National Government pay 
the entire cost of flood control.” 

Representative Curry (Rep.), of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., a member of the Commit- 
tee, said: 


“You can’t control the tributaries im- | 


mediately, but you can provide for safe- 
guards in the lower Mississippi. The 
Committee should care for the lower Mis- 
Sissippi at once, and then lay out plans 
to care for the tributaries and other 
rivers in the United States.” 

Mr. Estep said that the Pittsburgh 


care for Pittsburgh, but that after the 
1927 flood it considered also the effect 


on the Mississippi of the proposed dams. | 


Pittsburgh’s problem is concerned with 
sewers, which are backed up by high 
| Waters, he said, and the raising of street 
| levels. 


| Wages, machinery and production. The 


of the tributaries, 


from the river banks between the levees 
from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico was 
suggested by H. V. Neville, railway en- 
| gineer of Memphis, Tenn. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


January 14, 1928. 





Senate 


ILY: MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1928 


Flood Control Plan | 


Reservoirs at Headwaters of | 


nt e 
Costs Are Considered | sujc ational. ch as no 
| position established for it by action of | 
| its member organizations, either through 
referendum or resolution at annual meet- | 


| Chamber of Commerce Presents Opposition 
To Boulder Dam Project Provided by Bill 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Urges Government Not to Enter Business Which Can Be 
Conducted by Private Enterprise. 


[Continued. from Page 1.] 


ment of water resources among States, 
the utilization of such resources and 
compensation, if any, to States in re- 
spect thereto. Upon these phases of the 
subject the national chamber has no 


ing. 

“One of the features of the project is 
o fsuch a nature, however, that the na- 
tional chamber has an established policy 
which has already been declared and 
which has been considered by the mem- 
bership to be so important that it has 
been reiterated. This is the position 


that the Government should scrupulously | 


| refrain from entering any phase of busi- 


and Representatives Clyde Kelly (Rep.), | 


include the entire Mississippi Valley and | 


ness that can be successfully undertaken | 


and conduced by private enterprise. 


“Therefore the National Chamber has 
; re | a position with reference to provisions | 
“Whatever agency is formed to con- 


in any proposed legislation as to the 
utilization of the water power which 
will be made available by the project, 
and the distribution 


which is generated. Any 


| Boulder Dam project should expressly 


and affirmatively provide that all proper 
effort shall be made to have private en- 


| terprise receive such opportunity to gen- 


Pittsburgh has made a survey of its | 
A group of reservoirs at | 


be | which this dam will be constructed. The 


17 reservoirs would cost approximately | palities, as well as to the Fedeyal Gov- 


erate and distribute power at Boulder 
Dam as is provided under the Federal 
Water Power Act as to the utilization 
of water powers. at Government dams 
elsewhere in the country and will be 
consistent with the other purposes for 


Federal Power Act not only provides 
for opportunity to private enterprise but 
for opportunity for States and munici- 


| ernment. 


Representative Frear (Rep.), of Hud- | 
| the report of the Mississippi River Com- | 
Pittsburgh, 


would cozt $98,000,000. & The report also 
said that such reservoirs would reduce | 


| ognition that private enterprise 


Removal of all trees, brush and junk | 


“T am therefore presenting to you the | 


opposition repeatedly declared by the 
Chamber’s membership to the Govern- 
ment undertaking any of the phases of 
business which can be successfully un- 
dertaken and conducted by private enter- 
prises. We respectfully point out that 
in any legislative authorization for the 
Boulder Dam project the power provi- 
sions will be contrary to the principle 
to which the Chamber is committed un- 
less they contain clear and distinct rec- 
is 


to the bill, saying that the 


violated if the Government proceeded 


| without a compact embodying agreement | 


of all seven interested States. 
Imperial Valley Situation. 
The situation in the Imperial Valley 
of California with respect to the flood 


tributaries in order effectively to control | menace of the Colorado River was dis- | 
Lee Pais 


To Promote Peace 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ence. During past conferences projects 
have been endorsed and recommenda- 
tions made on matters political, com- 


the course of events in this hemisphere. 
Furthermore, the coming together of 
men typical of the best feeling and 
thought of all the Republics brings out 





| a gradual growth of mutual understand- 
| ing upon which it 


solid international friendships founded 





| in justice, respect, good will and toler- | 
_Many mills along the banks of the 
| river are forced to close for a time each | 
year, he said, causing a large loss in | 


ance. 
We have every reason to be confident 
that valuable and constructive results 


; | will be derived from the Havana con- 
solution of the problem of Mississippi 
floods, he said, depends on the control | 


ference. 


The clearing | 


. . 1 
12 noon to 1 p. m.—Routine morning | 


business, introduction of bills and reso- 
lutions. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Call of the Calendar 
under Rule VIII for action on bills to 
which no objection is offered. 

2 p. m. to 2:40 p. m.—Senator Tyson 
| (Dem.), Tennessee, spoke @n 1927 con- 


Senate held short executive session. 
uary 16. 
House 


Not in session. Adjourned January 13 
until noon, January 16. 


For action taken by the Commit- 
tees of both Houses and for detailed 
news of Congress see the classifica- 
tion in the News Summary on Page 
10. For bills introduced see Page 9. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 


January 16, 1928. 





Senate 

Interstate Commerce. Hearing on 
resolution of Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
Montana, proposing investigation of pub- 
lic utilities —10:30 a. m. 

Military Affairs. Hearing on Army 
a.m. 
Irrigation and Reclamation. Hearing 
on Saratoga Reclamation Project in 
Wyoming.—1 p. m. 

Judiciary. Bills on the calendar.— 
10:30 p. m. < 

Banking and Currency. Consideration 
of pending nominations.—10 a. m. 

House 

Agriculture, Agricultural Relief, open, 
10 a. m. 

Flood Control, open, 10 a. m. 

Naval Affairs, 
open, 10 a. m, 


P 3 | Promotion and Retirement Bill.—10:30 | 
Names for Grade Schools | 


Building Program, 


vention of the American Legion in Paris. | 


2:40 p. m.—Recessed until noon, Jan- | 





| 


of the electricity | 
legislation | 
which is enacted with respect to the | 


to | 
; have the opportunity above described.” | 
Representative Colton (Rep.), of Utah, 
appeared before the Committee in op- | 
| position 
rights of the interested States would be | 


United States towards the Republics of | 
| Latin America is one of mutually ben- | 
eficial cooperation, and the spirit of this | 
policy will be manifested in our attitude | 
and action at the approaching confer- | 


is possible to build | 


cussed before the Committee by Charles 
| V. Childers, of El Centro, Calif., counsel 

for the Imperial Valley Irrigation Dis- 

trict. Mr. Childers told the Committee 
| that the menace was to be considered at 
present is a serious and urgent problem. 

He also discussed other phases of the 
proposal contained in the Swing bill 
designed to provide for flood control, wa- 
ter storage, irrigation and power de- 
velopment on the Colorado River by a 
dam and power plant at Boulder or 
Black Canyons. 


the Imperial Valley and he helieved that 
Arizona would eventually recognize the 
need of the people living just across a 
State line. 

He detailed the history of the various 
conferences of the States in an effort to 
bring about a_ seven-state compact 
|} upon which the development could be 


proceed, 


States Still Far Apart. 

“T am forced to acknowledge,” said the 
witness,’ *that Arizqna and California 
still are far apart on the amount of water 
that should be allotted to them. When 
California’s delegates appeared at the 
last conference in Denver, they presented 
the State’s lowest offer. When it was 
! found that the two States still were 1,- 
000,000-acre feet of water apart, the con- 
| ference proposed to split the difference, 
a proposition California, in sheer justice 
| to its people, could not accept. 


have given Arizona 9,000,000-acre feet 


| the Colorado River.” 





posal that California ‘had made in which 
Nevada should get 30,000 feet and Arizona 
the water from the tributaries of the 
| Colorado River within its boundaries and 
| the division of the remainder between 
| the two States to be determined by a 


| Commission composed of representatives | 


of the seven interested States and two 
| engineers to be appointed by the Presi- 
| dent of the United States. The proposal, 
| he said, was rejected by Arizona. 


Teapot Dome Inquiry 


chairman of the Committee on Pyblic 
Lands and Surveys, announced 
January 14, that the resumption of that 


| Committee’s investigation of the Teapot 


to be selected later. 


The postponement, it was explained, 
| was due to the fact that Senator Walsh 
(Déem.), of Montana, who conducted the 
original investigation and who has been 
; selected to carry it on, will be busy dur- 





| entation of the case for his resolution 
calling for an investigation of public 
utilities. This resolution is to be con- 


mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

The Committee on Public Lands 
proceeding under direction of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate directing it 


is 


; to inquire into the transactions of the | 
' mercial and sanitary which have had a | 
| profound and far-reaching influence on 
Commission was formed primarily to | 


Continental Trading Company of Can- 
ada, one of the corporations which has 
figured in the Fall-Sinclair case, now 
| before the courts. 


Senate Committee Approves 
Lease for Aviation Field 


and Surveys, in an executive session on 
| January 14, ordered a favorable report 
to the Senate on the bill (S. 1154) in- 
| troduced by Senator Ashhurst (Dem.), 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Childers said the project concerns | 
the life of men, women and children in | 


| based and the Federal Government could | 


The pro- | 
posal of the conference, in effect, would | 


and California 4,200,000-acre feet from 


Mr. Childers spoke of a counter-pro- | 


To Be Resumed Later | 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | 


orally, | 


Dome naval oil reserve case has been | 
postponed from January 17 to a date | 


ing the week cf January 16 in the pres- | 


sidered during that week by the Com- | 


The Senate Committee on Public Lands | 
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| Accuracy in Making 


Medicinal Tablets — 
Described by Trade 


Extensive Report on Results | 
of Modern Methods Sent 
to Government. 





Methods of Analysis 


Department of Agriculture Says 
It Will Carefully Consider 
Recommendations. 


A report on the degree of accuracy 
within which properly manufactured 
medicinal tablets can be made under 
present-day manufacturing methods has 
been submitted to the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration by the Amer- 
ican Drug Manufacturers’ Association 
and the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Department 
of Agriculture stated January 14, 

The statement on the report follows 
in full text: 


The contact committees of the Amer- 
ican Drug Manufacturers’ Association 
and the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association have submitted to 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration an extensive report in which they 
have indicated the degree of accuracy 
within which properly manufactured 
medicinal tablets can be made under 
present-day manufacturing methods. The 
report includes also methods of analysis 
for the tablets. 

This is the gird report submitted by 
the committee#*to the department. The 
previous reports related to hypodermic 
tablets. ‘The present one, in addition to 
amendments to the previous reports, in- 
| cludes suggested tolerances for 10 of the 

more common compressed tablets. 

The Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration, which is charged with the 
administration of the Federal Food and 

| Drugs Act, has stated that in its activ- 
| ities in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the law it will give careful con- 
sideration to the recommendations of as- 
sociations of manufacturers of products 
subject to the Act. In promulgating the 
report of the contact committees the 
Department invites comment from man- 
| ufacturers, distributors, prescribers and 
any others interested in the prepara- 
tions involved: 

The tolerances recommended by the 
; contact committees are as follows: 

Hypodermic Tablets: 

Atropine sulphate, 714 to 12% 
cent, depending upon the grainage. 

Cocaine hydrochloride, 9 per cent. 

Hyoscine hydrobromide, 744 to 12 per 
cent, depending upon the grainage, 

Morphine sulphate, 742 per cent. 
Nitroglycerin, 15 per cent. 
Compressed Tablets: 

Acetanilid, 744 per cent. 

Acetphenetidin and salol, 10 per cent. 
Calomel, 712 per cent. 

Calomel and soda, 742 to 10 per cent, 
depending upon the grainage. 

Cinchophen, 74% per cent. 

Codeine sulphate, 9 per cent. 
Phenolphthalein, 74% per cent. 

Salol, 9 per cent. 

Solium bromide, 74% per cent. 

Strychnine sulphate, 712 per cent, de- 
| pending upon the grainage. 

Complete copies of the report, includ- 
ing recommended assay processes for the 
various tablets may be obtained from 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Admin- 
istration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


per 


of Arizona, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease the site of a pro- 
posed municipal aviation field to the 
county of Yuma, Arizona. 

The bil learries a priviso to permit 
| Government planes to use the field at 
| all times free of charge and to allow the 
Government to assume control of the 
field for military purposes in an emer- 
gency. Senator Nye (Rep.), North Da- 
kota, Chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounced the action. 


You certainly picked a 


‘comer’ this time! 


OU MEN who chose Granger— 
much obliged! Its growth so far 
beats anything in our experience. 

Of course we thought we knew 
what pipe smokers wanted—and in 
making Granger we certainly gave 
them the“works.” It’s differently aged, 
made, cut, packed and priced—with a 
solid reason for each difference. And 
apparently smokers understood those 
reasons as well as we did. 

At that, though, one pipe-load is 
all the reason a man needs! 


. GranezrRo 


No costly tin; sensibly 
packed in heavy foil; 


. hence the price. 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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Associations 


Stock Subscriptions May Not Be Included 


‘ 


Pay» 


In Invested Capital 


* Allowance Is Made 


’ 
ho 
' 
: 


| 
For Stock Payments | 


Board of Tax Appeals, in De- 
cision, Fixes Liability of 
Corporation for Taxes. 


MossBerG PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- | 
NUE, BOARD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 8757. 
Payments on stock subscription may be | 

included in invested capital from the 

time paid in, but a taxpayer is not en- | 
titled to include subscription to capital 
stock until paid, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein. 5 Site 
A patent may not be included in in- 
vested capital at a value in excess 0 
the cost to the previous owner under 
section 331 of the 1918 Revenue Act, 
it was held. The Board determined the 
amount allowable as a deduction on ac- 
count of the exhaustion of a patent in- 


“volved. 


low: 


Evidence presented was held insuf- 
ficient to show that certain parts of ex- 
penditures originally estimated as over- 
head expense applicable to the manufac- | 
ture of tools and other shop equipment 
were not applicable to the manufacture 
of such tools and shop @quipment. 

J. Robert Sherrod and F.’O. Graves | 
for the petitioner and Robert Littleton 
for the Commissioner. 


Engaged in Manufacture 
Of Patented Article 


The findings of fact and decision fol- | 


Findings of fact: The petitioner is a 
Massachusetts corporation engaged in | 
the manufacture and sale of a patented 
article known as the ““Mosspeed Braider 
Carrier” and certain other textile mill 
equipment known as beam heads. | 

The authorized capital stock provided 
for at the time of organization was 
$325,000 divided into 1,250 shares of 
8 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and 2,000 shares of common stock. The 
shares of each class of stock had a par 
value of $100 each and were entitled to | 
ne vote. 5 a 
, The articles of agreement in addition 
to providing for the issuance and de- 
livery of the preferred stock when paid 
for in cash also provided for the sale 
of such stock on terms of 20 per cent 
cash and payments of 20 per cent each 
60 days thereafter until fully paid. The | 
stock, however, when sold on the in- | 
stallment plan was not issued until paid 
for in full. During 1919 and 1920 the 
common stock was issued as a bonus 
with preferred stock. At first % share 
of common stock was given with the sale 
of one share of preferred and later a 
whole share was given. y 

At a meeting of the organizers of the 
petitioner corporation on September 17, 
1919, it was “Voted that the amount of 
capital stock now to be issued is two 
thousand shares of common stock and 
three shares of preferred stock, to be 
paid for as follows: Three shares pre- 
ferred to be paid for in cash, two thou- 
sand shares common stock to be paid | 
for in patent rights.” 


Both Paid and Unpaid 
Subscriptions Obtained 


Preferred stock having a total par 
value of $9,900 had been subscribed for | 
and paid for in full prior to January 1, | 
1920. Prior to that date, the petitioner 
had received subscriptions on the install- | 
ment basis to preferred stock of a total 
par value of $99,050. On such subscrip- 
tions cash payments totaling $33,470 had 
been received, leaving unpaid subscrip- | 
tions of $65,580 on January 1, 1920. 


During the petitioner’s taxable year | 


1920 it received additional subscriptions 


to preferred stock of a par value totaling | 
$66,000 and the additional collections on | 


preferred stock subscriptions amounted 
to $142,825, of which $10,200 represented 
cancellations and corrections. 

ference between these amounts, or $152,- 


part of the capital of the petitioner cor- 
poration gives an average amount of 
$52,288.08. 

On August 27, 1920, preferred stock 
of a par value of $5,000 and common 
stock of a par value of $2,500 was issued 
to Frank Mossberg, a stockholder. 
the preferred stock $4,000 was issued 
for the payment of a note for 
amount owing by the company and the 
remaining $1,000 of preferred stock was 
issued for the partial payment by him 
of invoices of goods received by it. The 


the preferred. 3 

On February 25, 1919, there was issued 
to Frank Mossberg letters patent re- 
lating to a carrier for braiding ma- 
chines. On September 24, 1919, he as- 


together with any other patents that 
might be issued to him while in the 
employment of the petitioner for shares 
of its common stock as_ hereinafter 
set out. 

On September 29, 
ecuted an instrument wherein he ac- 
knowledged the receipt by him of 2,000 
shares of the common stock of the peti- 
tioner and stated “that 750 shares were 


transfer of all my letters-patent cover- 


ing all patents which I now own in whole | 


and all patent rights applied for and all 
future improvements and inventions that 


I may make while in the employment ! 


of the Mossberg Pressed Steel Corpora- 
tion, and that the remaining 1,250 shares 
of common stock of said corporation, I 


the directors of said corporation from 
time to time.” 

The 1,250 shares of common stock 
were put in the treasury of the petitioner 
to be issued as and were issued as a 


bonus to purchasers of preferred stock | 


as and when the preferred stock was 
issued. 

While the issuance of 2,000 shares of 
common stock for patent rights was au- 
thorized on September 17, 1919, the pat- 
ent rights assigned to the corporation on 
September 24, and the instrument ac- 
knowledging receipt of the shares by 


Mossberg executed on September 29, no : 


stock was issued to him until Septem- 
ber 30, 1919, when 750 shares of the 
common stock were issued to him for 
the patent. On April 23, 1920, there 
were issued to him as a bonus an addi- 
tional 75 shares of common stock which 
he received in connection with his sub- 
scription for 150 shares of preferred 


rn 


| tions pending for letters patent. 
| subsequently made application for others. 
| He is an inventor to whom have been 


| stock, and $65,580 representing unpaid 


| January 1, 


| collected during 1920, $132,625, 


The dif- | 


Of | 
that 


stock also issued to him on that date. 
Mossberg has been president and gen- 
eral manager of the petitioner since its 
incorporation. 
At the time of the incorporation of | 
the petitioner, Mossberg had applica- 
He also 


issued more than 200 American patents 
and 50 foreign patents. Prior to in- | 
venting the Mossberg bradier carrier, | 
which is the invention covered by letters | 
patent, he had been associated with an- 
other company engaged in manufactur- 
ing another patented braider carrier. 
As an offset to deductions, the peti- 


; tioner reported in its return as income 


the amount of $38,858.92. This amount } 
represented that part of the deductions 


¢ | totaling $126,556.67, which it was esti- 


mated was applicable to the making of | 


| tools and other shop equipment and not 


properly a part of expenses. 

In an audit of the petitioner’s return 
the respondent increased the net in- | 
come reported from $15,353.84 to $15,- 
721.46 and eliminated from invested 
capital as computed by the petitioner 
$78,400 representing patent paid in for 


subscriptions for capital stock. 


Certain Items Excluded 
From Invested Capital 


Opinion by Trammell: In its original | 
petition the corporation claims that the 
respondent erred by refusing to allow as | 


| part of its invested capital $78,400 rep- 
| resenting a patent paid in for stock and 


$65,580 representing unpaid subscrip- | 
tions for capital stock. In an amended 


| ptition filed at the hearing the peti- 


tioner claims that the respondent erred 
by not ineluding in invested capital (1) 


| all the actual cash paid in by stock- 
| holders, (2) that portion of stock sub- 


scriptions made by stockholders prior to 
1920, which had not been 
collected by petitioner but which had 
been accrued as accounts receivable due 
from subscribers, and (3) $40,000 rep- 
resenting the actual cash value of pat- 
ents bona fide paid in for stock of the | 
corporation having a par value of 
$75,000. 

In the amended petition it is also 
claimed that the respondent erred by 


| failing to allow a reasonable allowance | 


or 1-17 of the patent’s actual cash value 


| for exhaustion, and that the respondent | 


further erred by failing to determine 

that the petitioner had no net income | 
for the calendar year 1920 due to er- | 
roneous credits to profit and loss rep- 

resenting excessive overhead charges as | 
cost of manufacture of tools and other 
shop equipment. 

The respondent denies that error was 
committed by him in the determination 
of the petitioner’s tax liability. 

We have found that prior to January 
1, 1920, the petitioner besides having | 
received $9,900 as payment in full for | 
preferred stock subscribed had also col- | 


| lected $33,470 on unpaid subscriptions to | 


preferred stock. In addition to the $33,- ! 
470 collected during 1919, the petitioner | 
which 
when prorated for the portion of the 
year the respective collections were paid 
in gives an average amount of $52,228.08 | 
to be included in invested capital. 


Payments on Stock 
For Time Paid In 


We have heretofore held that pay- 
ments on stock subscriptions may be in- | 
cluded in invested capital for the time 
paid in. Central Customers Wine and 
Liquor Company, 1 B. T. A. 1190; Bar- 
ker-Jennings Hardware Corporation, 4 
. T. A. 20; Meadows & Co., 5 B. T. A. 
241. There should therefore be included | 
in petitioner’s invested capital, on ac- 
count of collections for stock, $95,598.08, 
composed of the amounts of $9,900, $33,- 
470, and $52,228.08. 

With respect to petitioner’s contention 
that there should be included in invested 
capital amounts of subscriptions made ; 
prior to January 1, 1920, for stock not 


; i | issued and which had not been collected 
year the respective collections were a | 


by petitioner, we are of the opinion that 
such amounts can not be included in 
invested capital until paid. Central Con- | 


| sumers Wine & Liquor Company, supra: 


Forge Coal Mining Co., 2 B. T. A. 975; 
Barker-Jennings Hardware Corporation, 
supra; Meadows & Co., supra. The de- 
cisions in those cases are applicable and 
controlling here. 

We have also found that on August 
27, 1920, preferred stock to the amount 
of $5,000 was issued to Mossberg in 
consideration for his paying a note for 
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. w€ | $4,000 owing by the company and the 
common stock was given as a bonus with 


partial payment by him of invoices of 


| goods received by it and that common 


stock amounting to $2,500 was issued to 


| him as a bonus with the preferred. 


Inasmuch as the payment of the note 


: i extinguished a liability of the company 
signed it to the petitioner corporation, | 


amounting to $4,000 that amount should 
be included in the petitioner’s invested 
capital. Since the evidence does not 


} show the amount of that portion of the 


invoices paid by Mossberg, we have no 


| basis for determining the amount to be | 
1919, Mossberg ex- ; 


included in the  petitioner’s invested 
capital as a result of this transaction. 


Value of $40,000 


| Placed on Patent 
received by me in consideration of my | 


Relative to the patent assigned by 
Mossberg to the petitioner on Septem- | 
ber 24, 1919, we have found that with | 


: the exception of one carrier the carrier 

produced under the Mossberg patent was | 
in several respects superior to the old | 
| Style carriers then being manufactured. | 


While no carriers had been manufac- | 


} tured under the patent there was at the 
hold as trustee for said corporation same | 
to be disposed of by me as directed by | 


time the petitioner acquired it an es- 
tablished market for braider carriers. 
There were at least 5,000,000 then in 


,; use and a portion of them had to be re- 
| placed either with the old style carrier 


or with the Mossberg carrier, which 
Was a superior article. A witness for 
the petitioner, who is an employe of the 
New England Butt Company and who 
was familiar with the various types of | 
carriers manufactured and sold in 1919, 
expressed his opinion as to an actual | 
cash value of $40,000 on September 24, | 
1919, of the patent. 

Mossberg, who had had long expe- | 
rience in obtaining and disposing of pat- 
ents testified as to a value of $50,000. | 
In view of all the evidence in the ease | 
we are of the opinion that the patent 
had an actual cash value of at least | 
$40,000 at the time it was assigned to 


; the corporation. 


Of this value, the petitioner is entitled \ 
to a deduction against income of 1/17 


of the amount, or $2,352.94, representing 


ja 


| tends, however, that section 


| with 


| him. 


; ing within he 


| notice under Rule 


Until They Are Paid 


| Deduction Set Forth 
| For Patent Exhaustion 


Disallow Inclusion of Patent at | 


Value in Excess of Cost to 
Previous Owner. 


reasonable allowance for 
of the patent. 

We have found the value of the patent 
for the purpose of an exhaustion allow- 
ance to be $40,000. The respondent con- 
331 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 will prevent the 
patent being included in petitioner’s in- 
vested capital at a greater amount than 
its cost to Mossberg. 

This contention is correct if Mossberg 
acquired an interest or control of 50 
per cent or more of the petitioner cor- 
poration. 

The petitioner began business with an 
authorized capital stock of $325,000 di- 
vided into 200,000 common stock and 
$125,000 preferred stock. Each share 


| of both classes of stock had a par value | 


of $100 and the right to one vote. Moss- 


| berg assigned to the petitioner for $200,- 


000 par value of it® common stock the 
patent here under consideration, together 
such others. as he might obtain 
while “in the employment” of the peti- 
tioner. 

Of the $200,000 of common stock the 
evidence shows that $75,000 was issued 
to Mossberg for the patent. 


the sommon stock was actually issued to 
September 29, 1919, he acknowledges 
having received the stock he testified 
that he had no recollection of this por- 
tion of the stock actually being issued 


it, but that this portion of the stock was 


placed in the treasury of the corporation ! 
and later was issued from time to time | 
é I The books were introduced | 
; In evidence and they do not show that 


as a bonus. 


the $125,000 par value of the common 
stock was issued to Mossberg. 


, Cannot Include Patent 

| At Value in Excess of Cost 
Whether the $125,000 par value of | 

stock was actually issued to Mossberg | 

or was held in the treasury of the com- | 

pany or remained as unissued stock the | 


effect in so far as the question in con- 
troversy is concerned, is the same. 
it was actually issued to him he held it 
as a trustee for the corporation. 
the corporation’s stock. In effect it was 
treasury stock, or unissued stock, and 
should not be considered in determining 
the amount of outstanding stock. 

The $75,000 par value of stock held by 


Mossberg in his own right was immedi- | 


ately after the transfer of the patent to 
the corporation more than 50 per cent 
of the outstanding stock. On the other 
hand, even if it be held that the $125,000 
par value of stock was actually issued to 


Mossberg and it be held to be effective | 

outstanding stock it was controlled by | giving 30 days’ notice to the trustee. 

| ~ The payment of his subscription and | 

| the receipt of a certificate of interest by 

| a subscriber is to be of the same force 
and effect as a signing of the trust agree- | 

; ment by the subscriber. 
On the day the trust agreement was | 

executed there were two subscribers—A, 

| the trustee, and one other. 

| 


Mossberg as trustee who owned in his 


own right the balance of the common |} 


stock. 

In any event, the situation is one com- 
scope of section. 331 
of the Revenue Act of 1918, and the peti- 


tioner is not entitled to include in in- | 
| vested capital the patent at a value in 


excess of the cost to Mossberg. Since 


the evidence does not show the cost to | 
the action of the respondent | 


Mossberg 


5 


with respect to the patent is affirmed. 
Disallow Claim 


As to Net Income 

The peiitioner’s last contention is that 
the respondent erred by failing to deter- 
mine that the corporation had no net 
income for 1%20 due to erroneous credits 


to profit and loss representing exces- | 


sive overhead charges in cost of manu- 
facture of tools, and other shop equip- 
ment. 

In regard to this issue, the petitioner 
eontends that 
which represented the amount of over- 
head expenses originally estimated as 


being applicable to the manufacture of | ; 
| on that basis. 
| business operations of the trustee with 


tools and other shop equipment being 
eliminated from its total expenses and 
capitalized, only $12,146.88 should have 
been so eliminated from its total ex- 
penses and capitalized. In support of 
this the petitioner offered no legal or 
admissible evidence. On the basis 


hold that this contention of the peti- 
tioner is correct. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered on 10 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

January 11, 1928. 


Bonus to Employes 


Christmas Gratujties Allowed | 
| agreement purported to create only:a | 
| Single trust embracing all the subscrib- 


Prescribe Procedure 


H. R. KETCHAM V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX ApP- 
PEALS, No. 14531. 

An amount distributed as Christmas 
bonuses by an employer to employes was 
allowed by the Board of Tax Appeals 
herein a business expense for tax 
purposes. 

Claude Collard for the petitioner and 
T. M. Mather for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact 
follow: 

The 


as 


Commissioner of Internal 
enue refused to allow as a deduction 
from gross income for the year 1920 
Christmas salary bonuses in any amount 
whatsoever. 

During, the year 1920 petitioner dis- 
tributed to his employes, persons who 
were employed in his hotel, $1,000 as 
Christmas bonuses. 

Opinion by Milliken: Under the facts 
as admitted in answer filed by re- 
spondent and as stipulated, we are of the 


| opinion that the amount of $1,000 dis- 
| tributed by petitioner in the year 1920 


to his employes as Christmas bonuses 


| is a proper item of deduction as a busi- 


ness expense for that year. See First 
National Bank of Rock Rapids v. Com- 
missioner, 6 B. T. A. 816, Appeal of 
Edwin C. Brandenburg, Exr., 4 B. T. A. 
108, and Appeal of Washington Hotel 
Company, 4 B. T. A. 441. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
50. 
January 12, 1928, 


| MEMORANDUM, | 
| REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. M. 
exhaustion | 


The evi- | 
| dence does not show that the $125,000 of 


“A A | him to be desirable. 
While in the instrument executed | 


If | 


It was } 


instead of $38,858.92, | 


of | 
the evidence before us, we are unable to ! 


and decision | 


Rev- 


Trusts 


| 7 * 
Trust Organization 


Held to Be Taxable 


As an Association | 


Trustee Actively Engaged in 


Directing Subscribers’ In- 
vestments; Held Title 
to All Funds. 


JENERAL COUNSEL, 


1881. 

An organization resulting from an 
agreement between trustee and such 
persons as might become subscribers, 
whereby the trustee was to supervise 
and direct their investments, sub- 
scriptions were to be expressed in 
terms of shares and the trustee was 
to carry on operations like the di- 
rectors of a corporation, is taxable 
as an association under the various 
revenue acts, according to an opinion 
by the General Counset of the Bu- 
vreau of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 
1881, construing section 2 of the 
1926 Act. 

The publication of the full text 
of the opinion was begun in the 
issue of January 14, and is concluded 
as follows: ‘ 
For the convenience of the trustee in 


Bu- | 


Capital 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Appeals 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by & inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DEDUCTIONS: Bonus: Expenses.—Amount distributed as Christmas bonuses 


by employer to employes allowed 
H. R. Ketcham v. Commissioner. 
Page 3230, Col. 3 (Volume II). 


as business expense for tax purposes.— 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Patents: Value: Sec. 331, 1918 Act.—Patent may not 
be included in invested capital at value in excess of cost to previous owner 
under Sec. 331, 1918 Act.—Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. v. Commissioner. 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 3230, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


JNVESTED CAPITAL: 
tions may be included in invested 


Stock Subscriptions——Payments on stock subscrip- 


capital from time paid in, but not sub- 


scriptions to capital stock until paid—Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. v. Com- 


missioner (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


ume IT). 


5230, Col. 1 (Vol- 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or retied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of, Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenues. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Decisions of Board of 'Tax Appeals 


Published January 14, 1928. 


making disbursements to subscribers and | 


in purchasing securities, a revolving fund 


| in the form of a checking account avail- | 
| able to the trustee is created, at no time 
| to exceed — per cent per annum on the 
| par value of their shares, whether or not 


such interest shall have been earned. 


The truste from time to time is also to | 
make such distribution to subscribers of | 
accumulated net profits as may seem to | 
All distributions to | 
subscribers are to be in proportion to the } 
| respective shares held by each subscriber. | 

The trustee is to pay all operating 
| costs and expenses, and these are not to | 
. : | be chargeable Against the trust property, 
to him nor did he remember ever voting | 


except that interest (including the — per 
cent paid to subscribers), brokerage com- 


missions, transfer fees, and taxes may | 
As compensation for his | 
services and for expenses paid by him | 
of the net | 


be so charged. 


the trustee is to receive 
profits of the trust fund, over and above 


| the — per cent due the subscribers, the 


same to be determined on the basis of 
the calendar year. 


| All taxes required to be paid in respect | 
to the income of the trust fund (whether | 


or not distributed to subscribers), other 
than income taxes required to be with- 
held at-the source, are to be payable by 
the certificate holders. 


Subscribers Not Partners. 


Nothing is to constitute the subscrib- | 
ers partners with one another or with the | 


trustee. The subscribers are not to be 


liable to any assessments or to any per- | 
son except to the trustee for their indi- 


vidual subscriptions. 
The trustee is not to be responsible to 


anyone except for the exercise of good | 
faith and reasonable diligence, and is | 
not to be liable to the subscribers be- | 
yond delivering to each subscriber at the | 
termination of his interest in the trust | 
| all the pro rata portion of the result of 


the trustee’s operations. s 
The agent may resign at any time by 


Single Fund Created. 

It has ben attempted by the agreement 
outlined above to create a separate trust 
for each subscriber, so that there will be 
as many trusts as there are subscribers, 


| and each subscriber will be at once the 
| grantor and beneficiary for his own trust, 
| of which A is the trustee in each instance. 


At the same time the attempt has been 
made to secure all the advantages of a 
single trust embracing all the subscrib- 
ers, by giving full authority to the trus- 
tee to mingle the funds of all the trusts, 
without any liability to keep separate 
accounts of each fund. In fact, the entire 


accounting system is based on the idea } 


that a single fund has been created to 


| which all the subscribers have contrib- | 


uted; and distribution of profits is made 
Furthermore, in all the 


outsiders the funds are handled as a 
unit, and the organization operates under 
a single name the “M Trust.” Even the 
certificates of interest issued to subscrib- 
ers state that the subscriber is the owner 
of —— “shares” of the “M Trust.” And 
in many sections of the trust agreement 


| the aggregate of all the funds and se- } 
| curities bought therewith is spoken of as 


a single trust. In view of these facts, it 
is the opinion of this office that, at least 


| for taxing purposes, the status of the 


organization is to be determined on the 
basis that a single trust has been created 
in which all the subscribers are benefi- 


Is - e x ciaries. The fact that the agreement pro- 
Ss Business Expense | vides that each subscriber may revoke | 
| his own trust does not prevent such a 


conclusion. 


The practical effect of this 
provision 


no different than if the 


is 


ers, and provided that the trustee at any 


| time, would purchase the interest of any 
| beneficiary and pay him the actual value 
, thereof, for the so-called “revocation” of 
| his purported individual trust does not 
instant | 


entitle the subscriber in the 
case to any portion of the actual 
property held by the trustee, but only 
to the value of his share in money. Even 


the title heading of the so-called revoca- | 


” 


tion clause is “Redemption of shares. 
In Quasi Corporate Form. 


Treating the enterprise, therefore, on | 


the basis that a single trust has been 
created in which all the subscribers are 


| beneficiaries, it is apparent that the en- 
; terprise is organized in quasi corporate 
; form. 


The truste, like the directors and 
officers of a corporation, carries on oper- 
ations for beneficiaries, who, like corpo- 
rate stockholders, do not participate in 
the actual management but share in the 
profits. Certificates of beneficial interest 
have been issued which are similar to cor- 
porate shares, and are transferable in the 
same manner, so that the organization 
proceeds without regard to changes in its 
personnel. The agreement further pro- 
vides that the shareholders, like the 
stockholders of a corporation, are not to 


| be personally liable for the debts of the 
| concern. 


Moreover, the activities of the organi- 


| zation constitute a business enterprise. | 
| The agreement in effect gives the trustee 


power to speculate as well as to invest. 
A continual process of buying and selling 


| securities seems to be contemplated, and 
the purpose appears to be profit, and not 


“Greylock Mills, Petitioner, v. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 11926. 

An unlimited waiver executed 
January 22, 1923, with regard to 
taxes for 1917, held to expire April 
1, 1924. aie 

Notice of acceptance of unlimited 
waiver by the Commissioner not 
necessary to constitute valid consent 
if waiver is actually signed on be- 
half of the Commissioner. 

The fact that an unlimited waiver 
covers years 1917-1920 does not op- 
erate to invalidate the waiver as to 
the years 1918-1920 simply because 
waivers for 1917 have expired. 

Held that assessment and collec- 
tion on December 18, 1925, of taxes 
for 1918 and 1919 not barred by the 
statute of limitations where an_un- 
limited waiver was executed on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1923, since the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer during the 
intervening time were in controversy 
over the taxes in question, and no 
notice was given by the taxpayer as 
to the termination of consent. 

Held that Board has jurisdiction 
under Section 284(e) of Revenue 
Act of 1926 to determine whether a 
collection on October 5, 1925, of 
taxes for 1917 and 1919, was barred 
by the statute of limitations. 
“Collection on October 5, 1925, of 
taxes for 1917 barred by statute of 
limitations, an unlimited waiver 
having expired April 1, 1924. 

Collection on October 5, 1925, of 
taxes for fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, held not barred by statute of 
limitations where an_ unlimited 
waiver was executed on February 
6, 1923, and had not expired. 

*Ignaz Schwinn, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
| sioner. Docket No, 8441. 

Loss resulting from a sale of cer- 
tain shares of stock held to be a 
loss sustained in the petitioner’s 
trade or business. 


Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 

Nos. 7711 and 12544. acgh 
The Commissioner’s determination 

denying additional depreciation re- 

versed in part and, for lack of evi- 

dence, approved in part. 

| Special assessment denied. 

| Louis Hilfer Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket Nos. 7479 and 
13509. 

The evidence fails to show that 
the petitioner should be classified 
as a personal service corporation. 

Homer P. Morris, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket Nos. 6510 and 6525. 

1. Certain amounts paid to ten- 
ants as their share of proceeds from 
sales of crops allowed as deductions 
from gross income. 

2. For excess-profits-tax purposes, 
an individual, who, in the year 1917, 
owned and managed an enterprise 
that had invested capital, is en- 
titled to deduct from gross income 
a reasonable amount as salary for 
services rendered to such enterprise. 

3. Negligence penalty sustained; 
fraud penalty disallowed. ; 

Becker Brothers, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner. Docket No. 16954. 

1. Certain distributions made by 
a corporation, held to have been dis- 
tributions of both profits and sal- 
aries. , 

2, Reasonable compensation of the 
general manager of a corporation 
determined. . 

Appeal of Northern Trusé Company, 
Executor of the Estate of Lucy C. 





| merely cautious investment. Even the 
initial rate of “interest” which is prom- 
| ised to subscribers is higher than that 
| paid by the majority of strict investment 
companies, and a profit over and above 
this sum is evidently expected. In fact, 
the trustee gets no compensation for his 
services unless a greater net profit than 
this is made. The Bureau has long recog- 
nized that buying and selling on his own 
account may constitute a business for an 
individual; and this organization appears 
to be as much engaged in that business 
as any individual could well be. The 
whole purpose of the arrangement is to 
make a profit, and at the same time se- 
cure a certain amount of safety through 
| the diversity of securities dealt with and 
| the expert services of the manager. 
Held to Be an Association. : 
An organization thus carrying on busi- 


| ness in quasi corporate form is an asso- | 


| ciation under the several Revenue Acts. 

| (Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. S., 144; T. p. 
3595, C. B. III-1, 489; Burk-Waggoner 
Oil Association v. Hopkins, 269 U. S., 
110; T. D. 3790, C. B. V-1, 147.) 

The fact that the trust agreement pur- 
ports to give the “grantor” of each pur- 
ported separate trust the power to revoke 
such trust at any time does not bring the 
case within section 219(g) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 as the taxpayer contends. 
That section applies to strict trusts, and 
not to trusts organized like corporations 
for carrying on a business enterprise. 
The purported revocation provision no 
more prevents the organization in the in- 


stant case from being classified as an } 


association than an agreement by a cor- 
poration to purchase the shares of any 
stockholder would prevent the corpora- 
tion from being classified as a corpora- 
tion. .(See 14 C. J., pages 506, 507, 406, 
| 407 and 498.) 

G. C. M. 1881, 


The Edwin M. Knowles China Company, 


{ Underwood, 


Q473 


u Deceased. Docket No. 
406 

1. The value of securities pur- 
chased by decedent with proceeds 
from sale of securities acquired 
from a prior decedent who died 
within five years and on whose es- 
tate the tax was paid, was ac- 
quired in exchange within the mean- 
ing of section 403(a)(2) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 and should be 
deducted from the value of the de- 
cedent’s gross estate. 

2. Where the property previously 
taxed within five years is com- 
mingled with all of the other funds 
of the decedent, and funeral and 
administration expenses and debts 
of the decedent are paid out of such 
commingled funds, and such “other 
funds” are at all times sufficient to 
pay the expenses, debts, etc., the 
amount allowable as a_ deduction 
under section 403(a)(2) of the 1921 
Act should not be reduced by any 
portion of such expenses, debts, 
ete., allowable as deductions under 
section 403(a)(1) and (3). John F. 
Archbold, Executor, v. Commis- 
sioner, 8 B. T. A. 919. 


| O. A. Steiner Tire Company, Petitioner, 

v. Commissioner. Docket No. 18356. 

Where taxpayer inventoried his 
stock of goods at cost and then de- 
ducted from the value of his whole 
inventory 10 per cent thereof, held, 
under the facts of this case, that the 
Commissioner did not err in restor- 
ing the amount deducted to the in- 
ventory. 


| 





John D. Ankeny, Executor, Estate of | 


Levi Ankeny, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner. Docket No. 8904. 

Certain bank credits held exempt 
from estate taxes under the provi- 
sions of section 408(a)(2) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 


| 

| 

' 

| Decisions marked (*) have been 

| Appeals as involving new principles 

and will be printed in full text in 

| this or subsequent issues. Sub- 

|  seribers who are interested in any 

| decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 

| designated by the Board of Tax 

| United States Daily. 


| Rules Are Proposed 


| In Common Law Suits | 


Bill Proposes Supreme Court 
Prescribe Proceedure 


The Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary met in executive session, Jan- 
uary 14, to consider the bill (S. 759) in- 
troduced by Senator Sackett (Rep.), of 


Kentucky, which would authorize the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States to | 


make and publish rules for procedure in 
Federal courts on common law actions. 

No action was taken on the bill, it was 
announced through the office of Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, chairman 
of the Committee. It will be considered 
further at future meetings. The bill in 
full text reads as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House | 


| of Representatives of the United States 
; of America in Congress assembled, that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
shall have the power to prescribe, by 


general rules, for the district courts of | 


the United States and for the courts of 
the District of Columbia, the forms of 


process, writs, pleadings, and motions, | 


and the practice and procedure in actions 
at law. 





Said rules €hall neither abridge, en- | 


large, nor modify the substantive rights 
of any litigant. They shall take effect 
six months after their promulgation, 
and thereafter all laws in conflict there- 
with shall be of no further force or ef- 
fect. 

The court may at any time unite the 
general rules prescribed by it for cases 
in equity with those in actions at law 
so as to secure one form of civil action 
and procedure for both: Provided, how- 
ever, that in such union of rules the 
right of trial by jury as at common law 
and declared by the seventh amendment 
to the Constitution shall be preserved to 
the parties inviolate. 

Such united rules shall not take ef- 
| fect until they shall have been reported 
to Congress by the Attorney General at 
the beginning of a regular’ session 
thereof and until after the close of such 
session. 


Senate Passes Measure 
On Recovery for Injuries 





A bill (S._1798), introduced by Sena- 
tor Walsh (Dem.), Montana, concerning 
legal actions on account of death or per- 
sonal injury in places under exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States Gov- 
ernment, was passed on January 14 by 
the Senate. 

The measure, which now goes to the 


House, creates a right of action such as | 


exists for the citizen of the State in 
which the particular jurisdiction is sit- 
uated. Provision is made that the laws 


governing the action shall be those of | 


| the State I ! 
aries of which” the right arises. 


“within the exterior bound- | 


} 


Calendar 
of the 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The United Stutes Daily publishes 
this calendar for the information of 
taxpayers and tax practitioners and 
subject to later change and notifi- 
cation of interested counsel by the 
United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Final notice of hearing, given 
by the Board in pending cases, 18 
dependent upon progress made in 
disposing of cases awaiting hearing. 


The following is the calendar of the 
United ‘States Board of Tax Appeals from 


| January 16 to January 19, inclusive, the 


numbers being the docket numbers and the 
names those of the petitioners: 


January 16, 1928. 

7213, Booth and Co. 

11239, Boston Oldsmobile Co. ‘ 

9566, Estate of P. A. Chapman (motion). 

10995, Marro Brownfield (motion). 

12645, Henry E. Bullock (motion). 

10927, Central National Bank (S. of L.). 

22614, Central National Fire Insurance 
Co. (motion). 

3515, Edith H. DeLong, 

1133, Durfee Mineral Co. (motion). 

3514, Mabel McAfee Gabriel. 

5517, L. T. Hagin. 

3527, Lewis Lee Hagin. 

3516, Margaret V. Hagin. 

9335, H. Humphreys (motion). . 

7976, Estate of Charles Kelley (motion). 

9721, M. A. Long (motion). A 

26592, Estate of James McLane (motion). 

9299, A, G. and S. Mining Co. (motion). 

3344, Frank J. Nevins. 5 

3350, Estate of Thomas F. Nevins. 

6778, Ohio Clover Leaf Dairy Co. (mo- 
tion). 

13029, Ohio Clover Lear Dairy (motion). 

8691, Paletine Aniline and Chemical 
Corpn. . 

7116, Pan-American Wall Paper and Paint 
Co. (motion). ; 

9106, Pan-American Wall Paper and Paint 
Co. (motion). 

12015, Phonographs, Inc. 

11839, Pine Run Company. 

7829, J. D. Reynolds (motion). 

7918, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 


| pany (motion). 


3624, Sadiner (motion). 

3600, Konrad Shreirer Co. (motion). 

23185, Standard Nut and Bolt Co. (order 
to show cause). 

5016, Uniform Printing and Supply Com- 
pany (motion). 

11900, West Boylston Co. 

9156, Joseph W. Woods and Sons Co. 
(motion). 

5454, Zenith Milling Company (motion). 


January 17, 1928. 

32785, Alaska Silver Fox and Fur Farms 
Co. 
31583, Henry Robert Agne. 
31582, Amelia Agne. 
8293, American Lace Manufacturing Co. 
(motion). 

6014, William M. Andrews. 

10894, Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. 

23380, Brookyln Union Gas Co. (motion). 

18202, Julia Andrews Bruce. 

4380, N. P. Christenson (motion). 
‘ 19022, Estate of Marcus D. Fairchild (mo- 
ion). 

36308, Estate of W. H. Garrett. 

10747, Jerry Gelatis. 

32321, Walter M. Garvey (order to show 
cause), 

5916, Henry W. Heedy. 

5918, Frank Hitchcock. 

5917, W. J. Hitchcock. 

5508, Edith Andrews Logan. 

22731, Estate of Nettie Fowler McCor- 
mick, 

26676, 

11396, 


Harry C. Miller. 

Henry Monk (motion). 

11956, Planters Warehouse Co. (motion). 
10895, Rebac Company. 

6436, Estate of John Shaw. 

6437, Estate of John Shaw. 

6438, Estate of John Shaw. 

14990, Stokes Coal Co., Inc. (motion). 
9868, Texas and Pacific Railway Co. (mo-« 


tion). 


3548, P. B. Yates Machine Co. (motion). 
5056, P. B. Yates Machine Co. (motion). 


January 18, 1928. 

31814, Abiline Flour Mills (motion). 

32712, A. C. Alleshouse (order to show 
cause), 

32713, Thomas F, Alstorr (order to show 
cause). 

31623, Black Warrior Lumber Co., Inc. 
(motion). 

33005, Charles Brassler (order to show 
cause). 

52680, Bruce Burns (order to show cause). 

32891, John A. Cargill (order to show 
cause), 

31813, F. B. Caswell. 

31967, C. W. Cramer. 

7802, Richard W. Croker. 

12349, Estate of Richard W. Croker. 

11064, William B. Dana Co., Ine. 

32263, Estate of C. P. Davidson. 

32265, Charles P. Davidson. 

32267, Louise B. Davidson. 

32268, Virginia D. Davidson. 

32266, Norman L, Davidson. 

31600, Decorative Fabrics Corporation. 

31764, Estate of Arthur D. Eddy (motion), 

12678, M. F. Field (motion). 

9518, Freeland Cattle Co. (motion). 

51584, John C. Fuller. 

31581, Hattie C; Fuller. 

23760, Barney Gannon (motion). 

32849, C. M. Hayward (order to show 
cause). 

4636, Hof Brau Co. 

29535, Daniel Hecker (motion). 

82515, E. L. Henderson (order to show 
cause). 

32616, Estate of J. W. Henderson (order 
to show cause). 

32715, Emmet L. Hollingsworth (order to 
show sous 

82951, John A. Howard (order to show 
cause). 

29290, Indiana Fiber Products Company. 

8029, Clarence H. Lee. 

32977, Lee Anna Realty Corporation (or- 
der to show cause). 

13086, Lisle and Ross, Inc. (motion). 

14814, Magee Furnace Co., Inc. (motion). 

32322, Mass. Accident Co. (order to show 
cause). 

32976, Mercantile Printing Co. (order to 
show cause). 

9720, Carl Muller (motion). 

13676, Orell Mills, Inc. (motion), 

32759, Tom Pappas (motion). 

2227, Fridolin Pabst (motion). 

31785, Pontiac Mortgage & Inv. Co. 

32890, A. W. Rhodes (order to 
cause). 

3703, Richmond Hosiery Mills. 

7763, Richmond Hosiery Mills. 

32892, William Rumpf (order to show , 
cause). 

9721, William Schall (motion). 

19163, William Schall (motion), 

10614, Frank as Seder, Inc. (motion). 

10615, Frank and Seder, Inc. (motion), 

22514, Frank and Seder, Inc. (motion). 

82716, Seigel’s Furniture Co. (order: to 
show cause). 

33006, B. A. Seitz (order to show cause). 

82617, J. W. Snyder (order to show cause). 

32555, Harry A. Stern (order to show 
cause). 

15168, St. Louis Malleable Casting Co. 

82218, Swedish Mission Friend Aid Assn. 
(motion). 

31388, E. L. Thompson (motion). 

28823, Union Plate and Wire Company 
(motion), ; 

32889, Charles W. and William A. Van 
Ness (order to show cause). 

31905, Villa Riga Cotton Oil Co. 

32847, Pack Wolin (order to show cause), 


show 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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Agriculture 








Prices on Wool Tops | 
At Bradford Showed | 
Advances for Week 


Improvement inthe British 
Industry Is Shown in Sta- 


—_— 











tistics on Trade and 
Employment. 


Prices on wool tops at Bradford ad- 
vanced during the past weéek, 
prices remained firm at the November 
level at the third Wellington sales, the 
Department of Agriculture was advised 
January 14 in cabled: reports from the 
Agricultural Commissioner in 


while | 


England | 


and the Consul General at Wellington. | 


The reports follow in full text: : 

Prices of wool piece goods and semi- 
manwu*actures at Bradford advanced the 
past week after remaining at about the 
same level for two weeks. There is 
little business and the advance is in line 
with the rising prices of wool at the 
Australian markets. Prices of tops ad- 
vanced about 1 cent for 64’s and } 
cent for 40’s. 

British Industry Advances. 

Official statistics ‘on trade and unem- 
ployment for the United Kingdom indi- 
cate an improvement of the wool indus- 
try as compared with last year. Ex- 


ports of worsted yarn and woolen cloth | 


for the first 11 
ports of woolen cloth being 119,139,000 
square yards for January-November, 
1927, as compared with 
square yards in 1926 and 122,248,000 
square yards in 1925. Worsted cloth ex- 
ports, however, have been below 1926 
and 1925, Unemployment in the British 


wool industry during the first 11 months | 


of 1927 was_velow 1926 and somewhat 
less than 25. according to the Ministry 
of Labe Gazette. The percentage of 
insure- Work people unemployed on No- 


vener 21, 1927, was 7.1 as compared 
wth 7.3 on October 24, 1927, 14.2 on 


November 22, 1926, and 9.6 on Novem- 
ber 28, 1925. 

The third wool sale at Wellington 
opened January 12 with prices of all 
grades firm at the November levels. 
Bradford and the continent were active 
the first two days, but the United States 
took the bulk of super grades. The of- 
ferings were in excellent condition and 
totaled 27,000 bales compared with 25,- 
200 at the second sale. 


Colorado Dam Proposed 
As Flood Control Measure 





[Continued from Page Zz. 
amendment, which would permit the 
construction of a low dam for flood con- 
trol, at a cost of $12,000,000, just as 
soon as the Colorado river compact is 
ratified. 

The amendment provides that the 
foundation work for such a dam shall 
be adequate to support a structure 550 
feet in height, which may be erected 


whenever financing arrangements are | 


completed for the purpose, as provided 
in the original bill. In that event, the 
Federal Government is to be reimbursed 
for the entire outlay. 

In presenting his amendment, Sen- 
ator Phipps indicated that negotiations 
for the repayment of construction cost 


of the project must be completed before | 


any of the work is started, according to 
the Swing-Johnson bill, and that, even 
if these were successful, several years 
might be required for the purpose. 


From a flood control standpoint, the | 


Senator believes this delay to be dan- 
gerous and he has therefore proposed his 
latest amendment, whichwwould protect 
lands in the lower Colorado basin and to 
which there should be no objection from 
any source. 





Trade Association Activities 
Described in New Volume 





[Continued from Page 4 


between individuals in order that we | 
industrial | 


may reduce and eliminate 
waste, lay the foundation for constant 
decrease in production and distribution 
costs, and thereby obtain the funda- 


mental increase in wages and standards 
of living, 


Abuses Are Rare Exceptions. 


“Trade asscciations, like many 
good things, may be abused, Ag 
investigation of the Department of Com- 
merce shows that such abuses have be- 
come rare exceptions. Within the last 
few years, trade associations have 
rapidly developed into legitimate and 
constructive fields of the utmost public 
— _ —_ marked a fundamental 
step in the graduate ey i 
“= economice -life.” wares ap 

he volume, “Trade  Associati 
Activities,” may be obtained upon —— 
by number (Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 20) from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, for 75 cents. 





Association of Airports 
Is Formed in Germany 





_ [Continued from Page 13 
ordinary ones may be called by the board 
or on application of 10 members. Ques- 
tions on which the association cannot 
agree, may be handled by the air ports 
concerned separately. 

Some of the fees and charges agreed 
upon are: Starting and landing fees— 
for every 50 kilograms of an empty air- 
plane—during the day (sunris? to sun- 
set) 0.25 marks, during the night 0.3 
marks; housing in modern, fully equipped 
hangars (per square meter used) one 
day 0.09 marks, one week 0.30, one month 
0.90, one year 0.00 marks; special as- 
sistance and work: actual cost plus 50 
per cent for wages and actual cost plus 
10 per cent for material. . 








Italy Changes Handling 


Of Emigration Affairs | 


The Superior Council of Emigration | 
0 “migration | 
and the Relative Permanent Committee, | 





which previously handled all matters 
pertaining to the Italian emigration as 
a separate unit, have been abolished by 
Royal decree and in the future all such 


matters will be handled by the Direzione | 


Generale Degli Italiani All’ Estero (Di- 
rectorate General of Italians Abroad), 
which is now a subdivision of the Italian 
Ministery for Foreign Affairs, states a 
report from the Vice Consul of 
William Oscar Jones, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 


110,739,000 | 


Rome, |} 


months of 1927 were | 
ahead of the same period last year, ex- | 





| *29094f, canned fruit; *29029, copper in | 
ingots, 
canned and dried fruit, fruit juices and | 


0} rurete » 9 | 
pulverized lemon crystals; 29064, sheep | canned foods; 





' confectionery; 


| 29067, office 


| chines; 




















Livestock 








Opportunity for Sales in Markets of World 


Offered to Goods of American Manufacture 





Demands for Products Received by Department of Com- 
merce from Buyers 





Such scattered places as the Fiji Is- 
lands, Egypt, China, Norway and Aus- 


tralia are included in the weekly list of | 


| 


sales opportunities abroad issued Janu- | 


ary 14 by the Department of Commerce. 
Detailed information on the same open- 


uals upon application to any district or 
cooperative office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, _Depart- 
ment of Commerce, The asterisk indi- 
cates that the inquirer would act as both 
purchaser and agent. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade 
opportunities listed refer to confidential 
information regarding the particular 


inquiries, which is mailed to_the district | 


offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at the same time 
those releases are mailed to the press. 
To obtain the confidential information it 
is necessary only for American exporters 
to apply to the nearest office of the Bu- 
reau, giving the number or numbers 
of the inquiry or inquiries in which they 
are interested. 
Purchasers. 

Australia—*29035, asphalt, 500-barrel 

lots; 29096, book rights for publishing; 


#28978, binding cord; *28978, dressed 
leather for golf grips; *28978, iron 


heads, rustless, nickel plated, for golf 
sticks. 


Belgium—29030, lubricating oils, heavy | 


and light; and greases. 
Canada—29087, cotton 
plain and fancy. 
China—29036, asphalt for paving; 
*29012f, canned vegetables (except as- 
paragus), meats, preserves, 
pickles; *29012f, hams and bacon. 
Denmark—*28986, patent leather. 
Egypt—*29004f, biscuits; #28979, 
fiber, feather and horse-hair brushes; 
and brooms; *28978, chamois leather, 
natural and-smooth; *29004f, chocoiate 
*29004, electrical appli- 
ances, bulbs, switches, sockets and gen- 
eral supplies; *29004, erasers and rubber 


piece goods, 


| bands; *29004f, essence and flavoring ex- 






tract 29015f, durum and = semolina 
flour; *29004, immitation leather, oil- 
cloth and linoleum; *29004, office req- 
uisites, such as paper clips, pens, tacks, 





| 


of Many Nations. 





beef, milk and fruit; 29011f, canned 
foods; 29079f, canned foods; 29025f, 
cheese; 29006, electro-technicale special- 


ties; 29025f, fish (blue point oysters); | 


29026f, flour; 29024f, fruit (evaporated 


¢ open” |-apples); 29022f, canned and dried, Cali- 
ings are available to firms and individ- | ) 1 


fornia fruit; 29026f, canned, dried and 


| fresh fruit; 29011f, dried fruit; 29023f, 
| dried fruit; 29093f, grain (wheat, and 


; 28999, paraffin; 
parts; 29011f, rice; 29026f, rice; 29054, | 
road-making machines, concrete; 29079, | 


jams and | 
| 29089, paints; 29089, pipes and fittings; 


pens and pencils; *28979, floor, furniture | 


and metal polishes; 
rayon dress goods. 


*29087, 


ment; 28989, fumigation supplies for 


| ships. 


Germany—* 28981, alligator, shark skin 
and similar leathers; *29028, asbestos 
fiber; *28990, automobile and 44-ton 
trucks; *28991, automobile novelties, 
technical; 29065, medicine bottles; 
fine zine; *29094f, 


bars; and 


gut, dried; *29069, household appliances; 
*28991, technical leather novelties; 
*29070, novelties and specialties for tex- 
tile and musical instrument industries; 
supply novelties; *28980, 
patent and lining leathers, of all kinds; 


28994, rosin; 28995, sodium urauate, yel- | 


low and orange; *29002, stoves, labora- 
tory, electric; *29069, surgical apparatus; 
*29069, automatic vending machines. 

India—*29083, cotton piece goods; 
*29083, cotton and wool fents; *29085, 
rayon and cotton hosiery, cheap and 
medium grades, for women and children; 
*29083, iron rails, second hand; *29083, 
iron sheets, galvanized, second hand; 
*29083, scrap metal (copper, yellow and 
gun); *29083, wool piece goods; *29083, 
wool piece goods and rayon, cotton and 
wool yarn. 

Italy—29068, art and ornamental 
glass; *29003, electric hair-cutting ma- 
*29066, stationery supplies; 
29061, tires and other rubber accessories 
for automobiles; *29066, writing paper. 

Norway—29095f, fish (salmon) salted. 

Agents. 

Argentina—29037, lubricating oils 
and greases; 29037, pumps for lubri- 
eating oils. 

Australia—29081, adding and calcu- 


; lating machines; 29040, general mer- 
chandise; 29040, hardware; 29040, 
novelties. : 

Austria—29072, bookkeeping ma- 
chines. 


Belgium—28982, box calf, kid, patent 
leather, in all shades and tanned skins 
for morocco work; 29027f, canned fish 
and fruit; 29027f, canned and dried 
fruit; 29051, stationary motors, internal 
combustion, 5 to 10 horsepower; 29051, 
tractors for road use. 

Bolivia—29088, men’s 
underwear. 

Brazil—29031, asphalt in 1,000-barrel 
lots; 29017f, canned meats, fish, pre- 
serves, and condensed milk; 29043, 
coffee mill machinery; 29084, cotton 
piece goods (calicos, voiles, sateens and 
mercerized) ; 29017f, cod and link fish; 
29043, buiiders’ hardware and me- 
chanics’ hand tools; 28992, light motor 
trucks; 29084, cotton yarn. ° 

Canada—29076, adding machines, 
check protectors and other office ap- 
pliances; 29092, men’s hosiery; 29001, 
household refrigerators, small, electric; 
29092, table cloths and towels, cotton 
and cretonnes; 29076, typewriters. , 

Chile—29091, imitation leather. 

_ China—29009, Chocolate and confec- 
tionery and bar candies; 29036, automo- 
bile tires. 

Czechoslovakia—28993, small automo- 
biles; 29078, furniture for refreshment 
room. 

Denmark—29059, rubber 


hosiery and 


boots and 


| shoes. 


Egypt—28996, laundry blueing; 28987, 
box calf, glazed kid, patent and __ sole 
leathers; 29016f, canned foods; 29016f, 


| confectionery (hard candies) in glasses 


| or cans; 29005, 





| compounds, bungs; 


electrical appliances, 
plain and_ colored insulated wire, 
switches, sockets, shades, ete; 29015, 
cotton hosiery, cheap; 29005, radio sets 
and parts; 29063, shoes, job-lots, cheap, 
for men, women and children; 29015, 
smoking tobacco. 

England—29034, plain, embossed and 
colored aluminum foil, and aluminum 


sheets; 29086, cotton, silk, rayon hosiery | 


and underwear; 29080, household articles 
and patent medicines; 29080, household 
and patented appliances; 29000, impreg- 
nated paper; 29080, toilet articles; 
29080, toilet requisites. 

France—29032, coal and metals; 29032, 
oils and derivatives; 29053, refrigeration 
machinery and equipment; 29032, tool 
material. 

Germany—29079, advertising special- 
ties, 29079, bicycles: 29026f, breakfast 
foods (puffed wheat); 29047, wooden, 
29025f, canned corn 


silk and | 
| 29015f, 
Fiji Islands—28989, fumigation equip- | 


| ber 





rye); 


cles; 289079f, houschold, shelf and in- 


dustrial hardware; patentable articles and | 


work shop tools; 29045, hardware, tools 
and cutlery specialties; 29079, 


bacon in cans; 29079, motorcycles; 29006, 
novelties; 29077, novelties, household 
technical; 29079, office and store equip- 
ment; 29079, oils; 29011f, cooking oils 
and fats; 29026f, edible oils 
29006, radio 





sets 


sanitary equipment; 29079, sporting 
goods and arms and ammunition; 29079, 
tires; 29060, automobile and truck tires; 
29079, toys; 29025f, frozen Virginia 
turkey ; 28983, upper leather, all kinds 


for shoes, and fancy leathers for dress | 


goods; 29046, walnut, white oak, red gum, 
yellow poplar, birch, maple, hickory, and 
ash logs; 29011f, coffee green: 
India—29089) agricultural machinery 
and tractors; 29089, bolts, nuts, screws 
and nails; 29089, brass sheets and rods; 
29089, brushes; 29089, cotton piece goods; 


29089, embroidery; 29089, emery papers | 
and powders; 29089, glass, crockery and | 
earthenware; 29089, hardware (hinges, | 


files and saws); 29089, canvas hose; 
29089, engineering and agricultural tools; 
29089, wire gauze and wire rope. 
Traq—29056, newspapers and journals, 
with colored pictures, over issue. 
Italy—28988, box calf, vici and patent 


kid, suede and velva calf, black and col- | 


ored; 29050, Douglas fir and red gum; 


29010f, grain (wheat); 29052, metal- 
working lathes, electrically operated; 


28997, nitrocellulose lacquers and mate- | 


rials for mainufacture; 29038, paraffin; 
28985, patent and kid leather; 29007, 
radio sets and parts; 29044, wire rope; 
29044, trolley wire. 
Netherlands—29018f, biscuits; 29013, 
tooth brushes; 29013f, canned foods; 
confectionery; 28998, prepared 
medicines; 29013, prepared medicines and 
toilet preparations; 29062, surgical rub- 
goods, including gloves, 
aprons and water bottles; 29013, toilet 
articles; 29013, toilet soap; 28984, upper 
leather, patent glazed kid and calf. 


New Zealand—29020f, canned and dried 


fruit; 29008, electric household appli- 
ances; 29008, radio sets and parts. 

Palestine—29021, cement for floor 
tiles; 29021, hardware; 29021f, molasses. 

Panama 29014f, beans; 29014f, 
29058f, canned _ foods, 
cheap grade; 29058, cotton piece goods; 
29058, general hardware; 29014, hosiery, 
silk; 290J4, laundry soap and washing 
powders; 29058, paper, all kinds; 29014f, 
rice; 29014, toilet paper. 

Peru—29048, redwood ties. 

Porto Rico—29075, furniture (dressers, 
wardrobes, extension tables, kitchen 
chairs, food safes, cupboards, china 





closets and chifforobes) of cheap qual- | 


ity; 29090, silk shirts, and suits for men. 

Scotland—29049, Virginia hemlock, 
clear. 

South Africa—29057, cardboard box 
making machinery; 29074, toys, all kinds. 

Spain—29055, baskets and hampers, for 
textile mills; 29055, belts, 
29055f, sausage casings; 29033, coal and 
coke and coal siftings; 29055, raw cot- 
ton; 29082, steel office furniture, and 
equipment; 29075, player pianos, music 
rolls, small phonographs and other musi- 
cal instruments; 29055, red gum; 29055, 
textile mill supplies, including bobbins; 
29055, hand trucks. 

Sweden—29041, abrasives for metal 
and wood working industry; 29018f, 
fruit (apples, oranges and lemons). 

Switzerland—29039, automatic scales 
(heavy weight). 

Turkey. 
ing motion picture stars. 











Austria Doubles Fund 
For Civil, Aviation 


Subsidy Provides for Improved 
Landing Fields and Radio 


The Austrian Government subsidy for 
civil aeronautics was doubled from last 
year’s 1,000,000 schillings to 2,000,000 
schillings (about $286,000) for 1928, re- 
ports the Commercial Attache at Vienna, 
H. Lawrence Groves, to the Department 
of Commerce. Following is the full text 
of the report: 

Expenditure of the fund is planned to 
be divided into -1,400,000 schillings as a 
direct subsidy for air services and the 
remainder for improvement of landing 
fields, radio and weather services. 

Aircraft of the Austrian Air Trans- 
port Company flew 338,000 kilometers be- 
tween January 1 and October 15, 1927, 
and the estimated distance for the full 
year ‘is approximately 400,000 — kilo- 
meters. There were no accidents and 
the percentage of the adherence to sched- 
uled time reached 90 per cent. 

Additional services expected to be 
available in Austria in 1928 as follows: 
During the summer months a new daily 
service will be operated by the Austrian 
Air Transport Company between the 
provincial capitals of Salzburg and 
Klagenfurt; the route Vienna-Salsburg- 
Innsbruck-Konstanz will be extended to 
Zurich with daily service by Austrian 
Air Transport Company; a daily serv- 
ice Budapest-Vienna-Munich-Zurich-Ge- 
neva will be operated by the Deutsche 
Luft-Hansa A. G. in conjunction with 
Balair of Basle. 

A daily service Budapest-Vienna- 
Munich-Frankfort-Cologne-Essen will be 
operated by the Deutsche Luft Hansa A. 
G.; the route Budapest-Graz will be ex- 
tended to Klagenfurt and a daily service 
will be operated by the Austrian Air 
Transport Company in conjunction with 
the Hungarian Air Transport Company. 

On the routes Vienna-Berlin and 
Vienna-Venice twice daily service will 
be operated and schedules arranged in 
such a manner that it will be possible 
to fly within one day from Vienna to 


Copenhagen, Vienna-Rome, Berlin- 
Venice, Vienna-Paris, Vienna-London, 
Vienna-Geneva. Three-motor junker 


planes with a capacity of 20 passengers 
will be used on the Vienna-Berlin line. 





29077, hairdressers’ novelty arti- | 








Aviation 





| Weevil Prevalence 


Increased in Fall in 





Pests Were in Better Condi- 
tion to Survive Winter 

| Than in Other Recent 

Years. 


The late crop of boll weeviis 
States east of the Mississippi river was 
|} more abundant and jin better condition 
| for successful hibernation in the fall of 
1927 than for several years, according to 
a statement issued January 14 by the 





} electric | 
household appliances; 29026f, lard and | 


and fats; | 
and | 


sheets, | 


bobbin; | 


29071, st ds, illustrat- 
: a ney Seen | Jate July, only a few fields were planted | 


Department of Agriculture. 

Late increases in weevil population in 
Southeastern States were greater than 
for a number of years, the Department 
states. The weevil advanced further 
west Oklahoma than ever before. 


in 


Cotton-Raising States, 
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| Decrease Is Shown in Cattle on Feed 


For Market Shipments in Many States 





Number on January 1 Was Smaller Than for Correspond- 


ing Date in 1927; Weight Also Declined. 





Cattle on feed for market in the 11 


| Corn Belt States were 6 per cent fewer 


in all | 


Weevils in abundance were reported for |! 


| all important cotton parishes of Loui- 
siana, 

The report on cotton weevil hiberna- 
tion follows in full text: 


A series of observations made for the 


of cotton-boll weevils entering hiberna- 

tion in the fall of 1927 has just been 

completed by the Bureau of Entomology. 
Conditions Favor Hibernation. 

The weevil damage in 1928 will, of 
course, depend on many factors, includ- 
ing summer climatic conditions as well 
as winter temperatures; but the fact re- 
mains that the number of weevils en- 
tering hibernation in the fall has a very 
important influence on weevil abundance 
in the following spring. 

The records have been made_in the 
usual manner by utilizing Spanish moss 
collected in nature around cotton fields 
and examining this for weevils. The 
number of live weevils per ton is then 
computed and used as a numerical index 
of abundance. 

The most intensive examinations ex- 
tending over the longest period of time 
have _ been made—in Madison parish, 
| Louisiana, in the vicinity of Tallulah, 
| Each _ year 12 points are selected in this 
parish, examinations are made at these 
points, and the average computed from 
| these records is given as the Tallulah 

record. 

Examinations are also made at four 
| points in East Carroll and Richland 
parishes, and these, when the records are 
averaged with those from the 12 Tallulah 
points, are taken as representatives of 
northeastern Louisiana, 

Records from five points in the vicinity 

of Opelousas, Washington, and Lafayette, 
Louisiana, are averaged to obtain the 
southern Louisiana record. Records from 
six points in Alabama in the vicinity of 
Jackson, Selma, and Montgomery are 
| averaged for Alabama. 

Records from five Georgia points in 
the vicinity of Valdosta, Banibridge, and 
Donalsonville are averaged for that 
State. In South Carolina, extensive col- 


| experiment station at Florence, and also 
at Bamberg, and the average of these 
is recorded for that State. 

| In all, the records this year include 34 


moss examined. These examinations were 
begun immediately after the first killing 
| frost 
until January most of them 
made prior to December 21. 
Records for Eight Years. 
Records for past years on boll weevils 
| entering hibernation at Tallulah, La; 
| Live weevils per ton of moss: 1915, 737; 
1916, 133; 1917, 137; 1928, 229; 1924, 16; 
| 1925, 280; 1926, 242; 1927, 21. 
Comparable records from the 


9 


“+ 


being 


three years and these are shown thus: 





1925 1926 1927 
Taluiah, La. i. «<< 280 242 21 
Northeastern La. .. 33 242 18 
Southern La. ..... 1,581 192 
; South Carolina ... 52 48 
| COOREE. 5.55 kins as 09 $59 
| 


Alabama ns os 148 

In considering these records it should 
; be remembered that the Tallulah area 
| was included in the Mississippi 
| overflow during the past season and, as 
much of this land was under water until 


| in cotton. The individual records show 
that when the examination was made 
clgse to one of these cotton fields, a fair 
n@mber of weevils were found in hi- 
bernation, whereas practically all of the 


throughout the overflowed territory, and 
consequently Tallulah records for the fall 





of preceding years except in showing the 


this territory following such 
conditions. 


Cold Storage Stocks 


unusual 








Of Butter Increase 


Holdings of Other Products, 
Except Meat, Decline 


Stocks of butter and meat in cold stor- 
age January 1 were above figures a year 


ago, while other holdings were smaller, | 


according to a statement issued January 
138 by the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Stocks of creamery butter in cold stor- | 
age January totalled 46,309,000 pounds | 


compared with 34,347,000 
on January 1 a year ago. 
| meats are placed at 66,445,000 pounds this 
January against 642,032,000 pounds in 
January, 1927, 

Storage holdings of practically all 
other products are reported in smaller 
supply than a year ago, Total 
of frozen poultry are placed at 117,678,- 
000 pounds compared with 144,497,000 
pounds last year; American cheese 47,- 


pounds on 


and case egges 879,000 cases compared 
with 1,096,000 cases last year. 

Apple holdings in storage are placed at 
1,673,000 barrels compared with 4,077,000 


compared with 13,365,000 boxes. 
were also 3,152,000 bushel baskets of ap- 
ples in storage January 1 compared with 
2,472,000 bushel baskets last January. 


Supply Offices Established 


A general suppiy office (Direccion de 








purpose of determining the abundance | 


in early December and extended ! en . 
, | prets and permits forecasts as to price,” 





average occurrence of weevils throughout ! 


Holdings of | 


stocks | 


738,000 pounds against 54,596,000 pounds, | 


Predictions Defended 


lections are made in the vicinity of the | 


points, with a total of 6,674. pounds of | 


| 


on January 1, 1928, than on the first day 


| of 1927, the Division of Crop and Live- | 


stock Estimates of the Departmertt of 
Agriculture stated January 13. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The number of cattle onfeed for mar- 


ket in the 11 Corn Belt States was 6 
per cent smaller on January 1, 1928, | 
than on January 1, 1927, according to 


the feeding estimate of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. All States 
east of the Missouri River had a smaller 
number on feed than last year, but there 
was a considerable increase in numbers 
on feed in Kansas and Nebraska, where 
the corn crop was unusually large this 
year. 

In the Western States the number on 


feed January 1 was about 70,000 head, 
or 16 per cent smaller than last year. 
All States in this area had a smaller 


number on feed than last year, but the | 
| largest 
| west of the Continental Divide where the 
decrease was nearly 25 per cent for the | 


reductions -wwere in the States 


area as awhole. In Colorado, the prin- 
cipal western feeding State, the number 
this year was only about 5 per_ cent 
smaller than last year’s large total. 
Feeder Movement Lighter. 

The movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle through markets into the Corn 
3elt States for the six months, July to 


For Prices on Crops 


Farmer 
to 


Interpretation to 
Said to Be Necessary 
Orderly Marketing. 


Contending that ‘‘at one fell 
$10,000,000 was taken from the cotton 
growers of the United States,” Repre- 
sentative McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroc- 
ville, Ala. asked the House Committee 
on Agriculture, January 14, to approve 
his bill (H. R. 7215) proposing to pro- 
hibit Government officials from predict- 
ing the future prices of cotton and other 
crops. 

Mr. McDuffie told the Committee that 
a great loss to producers had resulted 





swoop 


from a statement in the Price Situation , 


of September 15, where the Department 
of Agriculture had predicted lower cot- 
ton prices. 
Economics “is for the best interests of 
the farmers,” Mr. McDuffie said that a 
statement as to future prices with the 
authority of the Government behind it 
was ‘‘unpardonable.”’ 


Stating that the Department of Agri- | 


culture “has a formula founded on _basic 
laws of supply and demand which inter- 


| the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economics, Lloyd S. Tenny, testified that 


( 1 other | 
points are available only for the past | 


River | 


other examinations made some miles | 
from the nearest cotton were negative. 
This condition undoubtedly applies 








barrels last year, and 12,250,000 boxes | 
There | 


| quil, has been established by the Ecua- 
| dorian 


, } | thi reventi farmers from 
of 1927 are not comparable with those | Sa Srevuee 


the McDuffie bill strikes at the root of 
the work inaugurated in the Department 
about four years ago in the interest of 
orderly marketing and ordely produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Tenny said that for a “prosperous 
and stable agriculture it is essential 
have orderly marketing.” He exhibited 
charts to demonstrate that the farmer 
cannot follow “his immediate past ex- 
perience” as a guide for his work in the 
future. 

“There are two sides to the question,” 


| Mr. Tenny said, “orderly marketing and 
| orderly production. 


A farmer can gage 
neither how much to plantnor when to 
sell unless proper information is fore- 


cast for him by the Department.” Price | 


predictions, it was explained apply only 
to staple commodities. 

“Annually, about February 1,” Mr. 
Tenny declared, “we publish outlook re- 
ports attempting to help farmers 
ance production. We tell farmers and 
bankers the agricultural outlook— what 
should be planted and how much acre- 
age should be sown in order to bring a 
fair price.” 

Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex., said that he thought any- 
going 
wild on acreage and overproducing was a 
good thing, but stated that a prediction 
of lower prices would cost producers too 
great a loss, 

Representative Kincheloe (Dem.), of 
Madisonville, Ky., declared that he did 
not think data collected by the Depart- 
ment should be interpreted as to price 
by Government officials. 

“If you interpret the price you are 
fixing the price,” Mr. Kincheloe said. 
“Let the producer make his own in- 
terpretation from the facts which you 
supply to him.” 

Mr. Tenny contended that the rise 
and fall of cotton prices was based on 
basic laws of supply and demand, with 
the exception of differences caused by 
manipulation, and that farmers didnot 
get the benefit of material furnished by 
the Department in terms of price unless 
it was interpreted for him. 

“Speculators make use of such facts 
in guiding their own activities,” Mr. 
Tenny said, “The farmer seems to have 
neither the time nor’ inclination to do so, 
and the importance of our facts reach 
him most forcefully when given as price 
forecasts.” 


In connection with the price forecast | 


of September 15, Mr. Tenny told the 


Committee that the same statement on | 
August 15 had caused “not a ripple.” 


He said that after the prediction in Au- 
gust, cotton had gone up to about 24 


cents, and that it had already dropped | 


to 21 cents when the Price Situation of 
September 15 was issued. Cotton was 
bound to come down, he said, because 


region (Agencia General de Suministros 
del Litoral), with headquarters in Guaya- 


Government, according to a re- 
port from Harold D. Clun, the Ameri- 


lean consul at Guayaquil, made public 


| Suministros), to be located in Quito, and ! provided for in special contract 
}a general supply agency for the coastal | port states, 


By Government of Ecuador | by the Department of Commerce. 


These two offices will have charge of 
all government purchases except those 
s, the re- 


While admitting that the , 
work done by the Bureau of Agricultural | 


bal- | 





December, was about 11 per cent smaller 
in 1927 than for this period in 1926, and 
the smallest for the period since 1921. 
During November and December this 


the same months in any of the previous 
three years. 


from what seemed probable earlier in 
the season and the steady advance in fat 
sattle prices. 
= All available information indicates that 
the cattle on feed January 1 this year 
averaged lighter in weight than last year 
and the lightest for many years. Feeders 
reporting on the weights of cattle on 
feed show a larger proportion of cattle 
under 750 pounds and of calves than last 
year. Records of shipments from four 
principal feeder markets show that the 
number of feeders weighing over 1,000 
pounds was only a little over one-half 
as large from July to December, inclu- 
sive. this year as last and only about 
one-third as large as in 1924, while ship- 
ments of steers under 700 pounds and of 
calves were almost as large as last year. 
The stimated numbers on feed January 
1, 1928, as a percentage of January 1, 





| 1927, for the Corn Belt States are as 
follows = ‘ maxt 
Ohio, 88; Indiana, | 83; Illinois, 80, 


Michigan, 85; Wisconsin, 80; Minnesota, 
96: lowa, 85; Missouri, 96; South Dakota, 
95; Nebraska, 109; Kansas, 111; Corn 
| Belt (weighted), 94.1. 


faders for Farm Prices 
Higher Than Year Ago 





December Mark Unchanged 
from That for Previous 
Month; Advance in Cotton 


A farm price index is reported by the 
Department of Agriculture for December 
15. While 10 points higher than on 
December 15, 1926, this figure shows no 
from the November 15, 1927, 
average. The report on farm prices fol- 
lows in full text: 

The general average of farm prices on 
December 15 at 187 was the same as on 
November 15 and 10 points higher than 
a year ago. Most of the commodities 
included in the index showed moderate 
price increases, but they were almost 
entirely offset by a decline in the prices 
of cotton and the seasonal decline in 
hogs. Most of the commodities are now 
above last year’s prices, the exceptions 
being wheat, hay, potatoes, hogs, eggs 
and chickens. 
| Since December 15 wheat prices have 
not changed materially. Rye, corn and 
oats prices have receded somewhat, and 
| so have prices of lambs, chickens and 
leggs, while cotton, hogs, and cattle 
| prices have advanced. It is, therefore, 
likely that the level of farm prices on 
January 15 will not be materially dif- 
ferent from that of the past three 
months. Beyond January the offsetting 
movements of seasonally lower dairy and 
poultry prices against higher livestock, 
fruit and vegetable prices will tend to 
maintaim the present level of farm 
| prices. 

At the wholesale markets agricultural 
prices in December averaged lower than 
in November and were responsible for 
a slight decline in the general commod- 
ity price index. Nonagricultural prices 
showed declines in textile products and 
building materials with offsetting ad- 
vances in prices of fuels and metals. 
With nonagricultural prices at 151 per 
cent of their prewar average, the decline 
in farm prices from 139 in October to 
1387 in December has reduced the relative 
exchange value of composite unit of 
farm products from 92 to 91, compared 
| with 80 a year ago. 


change 


Hearings Set to Consider 
Leather Goods Designations 





The Federal Trade Commission will 
hold hearings in New York and Phila- 
delphia am the matter 
Duraleather Company and others, it was 
announced January 15. Designations of 
leather products are involved, the Com- 
mission stated. 

The Philadelphia hearing will be on 





excessive speculation had put it too high. 


Trends of Corn Prices. 

Representative Adkins (Rep.), of De- 
catur, Ill., asked Mr. Tenny if he could 
forecast the trend of corn prices, In 
reply Mr. Tenny read the following state- 
ment, which was about to be released 
| by the Department: 

“The usual trend of corn prices is up- 
ward from January or February to Au- 
gust. The advance of prices during this 
| period, however, is affected somewhat 
| by the visible supplies in the primary 
| markets, the number of livestock on 

farms and the location of the crop, Last 
| year prices remained at nearly the Jan- 
ia level until May when the lateness 





of the mew crop caused a marked ad- 
vance in prices, Present indications are 
that the trend of prices for the next 
|.few months will not be materially dif- 
| ferent fxom last year as feeding re- 
quirements will not be much greater than 


year the movement was larger than for 


This heavy late movement | 
reflected the increased production of corn | 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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Combination of Pulps — 


A, 


Is Altered by Paper | 
Makers in Australia | 


Ratio of Sulphite and Me- 
chanical Types Said to Prove 
Satisfactory in Use for 
Newsprint. 








It is claimed that recent findings of 


| the Australian Council for Scientific and 


Industrial Research concerning the pro- 
duction of mechanical pulp for use with 
chemical pulp in the manufacture of 
newsprit Will assist materially in estab- 
lishing newsprint and sulphite cellulose 
industries in that country, the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Sydney, Charles 


| F. Baldwin, reports to the Department 


of Commerce. 
of his report: 
Four points appear to have been defi- 


Following is the full text 


| nitely established as a result of the 


| Councils investigations. 


| countries, 


First, a satis- 
factory newsprint from the point of view 
of color, bursting strength, etce., can be 
obtained from a mixture of 30 per cent 
mechanical pulp, manufactured from cer- 
tain immature eucalypts, with 70 per 
cent sulphite pulp obtained from the 
same or other species. This ratio is the 
reverse of that generally used in other 
but according to the report 


of the Council is not likely to be higher 
| In cost owing to the greater yield of pulp 
| from eucalypts as compared with spruce 


or balsam. Second, adjustment of me- 
chanical conditions in sulphite cooking 
have resulted in considerable reduction 


| of cooking time (from ten to six hours— 


a saving of four hours), with a pro- 
nounced increase in yield and improve- 
ment in the quality of the pulp for news- 
print purposes. Other points brought 
out are: That bleaching of sulphite 
pulp is unnecessary for newsprint, and 
that the combined result of the new 
data which has been obtained indicates 
a reduction of £2 to £3 per ton in the 
production cost of newsprint, 


Use Eucalypt Woods. 
Promising results are also said to have 


; been obtained from the Council’s in- 


| operation 


| vestigations as to the suitability of Pinus 


insignis for paper making. This species 
which is an imported Pine planted 
largely throughout Australia, has a con- 
siderable advantage over other woods 
owing to its remarkable rate of growth. 
Large quantities are available, especially 
in the southeastern parts of South Aus- 
tralia, Results of tests show that Pinus 
insignis is suitable for the manufacture 
of kraft pulp, and the Council, in co- 
eration with the Development and 
Migration Commission, is arranging for 
further tests to be carried out in the 
belief that they will lead to commercial 
exploitation on a large scale. 

Prior to the creation of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
satisfactory results had been obtained 
from investigations initiated by the for- 


| mer Institute of Science and Industry 


| in regard to the suitability of Australian 


; woods in the manufacture of pulp for 


oft the Masland ; 


}a year ago, farm supplies are about | 


the same, and the difference in price 
which migsht be expected due to the lo- 
cation of the crop is already accounted 
for by the higher level of prices which 
| mevails this year.” 
Mr. Tenny testified that by order of 
| the Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jar- 
dine, the Department could no longer 
issue predictions as to the future prices 
of cotton. 
Representatives Oliver (Dem.), of 
Tyscaloosa, Ala, and Bankhead (Dem.), 
of Jasper, Ala, also made statements 
in favor of the bill. Representatives 
Garber (Rep.), of Enid, Okla., 
Swank (Dem.), of Norman, Okla, asked 
the Committee to make no change in the 
bill which ‘would permit the prediction 
of future wheat prices. 
| Others who were present at the hear- 
| ing were: 
C.; Lister ) 
John C. Box, Jacksonville, Tex. 
The bill was referred 
counsel for consideration. 


and | at 
| January 18 at 10 o’clock at room 310, 


Se 


Butler B. Hore, Satulla, S. | 
Hill. Montgomery, Ala, and 
to legislative 

j torney, : 


paper making. An investigation on the 
pulping qualities of eucalypt woods by 
the sulphite process was first taken up 
in 1924, following the successful applica- 
tion of the soda process in a modified 
form. Commercial interests then had 
large-scale tests carried out in Europe, 
for which purpose 100 tons of stringy 
bark wood from Tasmania were used. 
Financial interests have now decided to 
expend up to £50,000 to try out the prac- 
ticability of manufacturing newsprint in 
a one-ton per day plant, with the ex- 
pressed intention, if results are satis- 
factory, of establishing a newsprint and 
sulphite industry, involving the expendi- 
ture of £1,500,000 to £2,000,000, 


Calendar 


of the 


Federal Trade 


Commission 













_ The schedule of final arguments, hear- 
ings and trade practice conferences be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission fol- 
lows: 

Final Arguments. 


January 17 — National Association of * 
Sationers and others. Docket No. 1553. 
Alleged unfair practices in interstate 
stationery business. Washington, D, C. 
~s m,. 7 Sera 

anuary 18—-Chipman Knitting Mills. 
Easton, Pa, Docket No. 1295. Alleged ire 
regularities in manufacture of hosiery. 
Washington, D. C., 2 p. m. 

February 6—Robert M, Leese Co., Inc., 
of New York, and others. Docket No. 
1276. Arguments for one of respondents 
(J. P. Agnew) for alleged iregularities 
in automotive export trade. Washington, 
D. C., 2 p. m. 

Hearings. 

January 18—Masland Duraleather Coy 
of Philadelphia, and others, Docket No, 
1311, Designations of leather products, 
Room 310 Post Office Building, Philadel 
phia, 10 a, m. 

January 23——-Masland Duraleather Co, 
and others. Docket No. 1311. Designa- 
tion of leather products. Office of Cus- 
todian, Post Office Building, New York 
City, 10 a. m. 

January 25—Lighthouse Rug Co., Inc., 
of Chicago. Docket No. 1468. Alleged 
misrepresentation of articles said to be 
of blind manufacture. 2243 Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago, 10 a. m. 

January 30—Calument Baking Powder 
Co. Dockets No. 1127 and 1292, Peti- 
tion of respondents to consolidate 
dockets. Washington, D. C., 2 p. m, 

Trade Practice Conference. 

February 1—-Manufacturers of mops, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. Commissioner Gar- 
land Ferguson, Jr., assisted by Stephen 
Van Fleet. 


February 3—Fur industry, at New 
York City. Commissioner William E, 
Humphrey, assisted by Mr. Markham 


Flannery. 














U. S. Post Office building. The New 


-York meeting will be on January 23 


at 10 o’clock at the office of the custo- 
dian, U. S. courthouse building, Broad- 
way and Park Row. 

George McCorkle, trial examiner, will 
preside. The Commission will be rep- 
resented by Edward J. Hornibrook, at- 
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Rates on Lake Coal | 


States That Differentials Es- 
tablished in 1925 Have 
Not Been Allowed Fair 
Trial. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
/Gommission a brief in the lake cargo 
twoal rate case urging the Commission 


Sf mot to allow to become effective the 20- | 


cent reduction in rates on bituminous 
1 from the 

elds to the lake ports proposed by the 
‘southern roads, which is now under sus- 
fPension by the Commission. 
ting brief says the Commission should 
“find the rates unjust, unreasonable, dis- 
faquire ‘the * and unlawful and should re- 


mire the respondent carriers to cancel | 
th | strong systems. 
} “Although different in form,” the brief | 


e tariffs. 


‘says, “this proceeding is in realty a re- 


‘hearing of lake cargo coal rates, 1925, | 


,in so far as the measure of the differen- 
tials is concerned, and is precipitated 
by the respondents in disregard of the 
Commission’s statement in that case that 
the respondents would not be justified 
fin reducing their rates. The final de- 
cision 


of testimony, briefs 
lengthy arguments. 
there established have not had a fair 
trial and cannot have a fair trial un- 
| less permitted to remain in_ effect 
| throughout at least one lake shipping 
| Season.” 


numerous 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public January j 


14 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 


Na. 20490. California Fruit Exchange, | 


of Sacramento v. American Railway Ex- 
press et al. Requests Commission to re- 
quire establishment of reasonable rates 
on fresh deciduous fruits, by express in 
carloads, from points in Arizona to New 
York, N. Y.; and providing that the de- 
fendants shall cease and desist from re- 


quiring consignee to accept delivery at | choyt of actual consolidation, but which 


gversey City. 

No. 20491. Morton-Gregson Co., of 
Nebraska City, Neb. et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Seek 
reasonable rates on fresh meat and pack- 
ing house products from Nebraska City, 


Neb., and Kansas City, Kans., to Indiana | 
points and points east thereof in Connec- | 


ticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
Jand, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
‘Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada. Claim reparation. 

No. 20492. Sterling Hardware Co., of 
Bluefield, W. Va., v. New York Central 
Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates 


on steel beds and wire bed springs from | pe 


| interest from January 16. 


Utica, N. Y., to Davy, W. Va. Claims 
reparation of $32.48. 

No. 20498. West Virginia Brick Co., 
of Charleston, W. Va., v. Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad et al. Claims reparation on 
fire brick shipped from Oak Hill, Ohio, to 


Barlow, W. Va. 


No. 20495. Columbus Packing Co., of | 
Columbus, Ohio, v. Chicago, Burlington | 


& Quincy Railroad et al. Requests Com- 
mission to prescribe reasonable rates on 
hogs, double deck carloads, and_ cattle 
from Kansas City Mo.-Kans., Omaha, 
Nebr., and National Stock Yards, IIl., to 
Columbus. 

No. 20487. 
New York, N. Y., v. Erie Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates 
from New York, Brooklyn, Weehawken 
and Jersey City to Chicago and from 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., to Chicago. | 


Claims reparation. 


Proposed Schedules on Fiber 


And Fodder Are Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3048, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from January 15, 1928, until 
August 15, 1928, the operation of cer- 


tain schedules as published in joint tariff, | 


W. S. Curlett, Agent, I. C. C. No. A-201, 


B. T. Jones, Agent, I. C. C. No. 1993, J. | 


J. Cottrell, Agent, I. C. C. No. 702, B. T. 


Jones, Agent, I. C. C. No. 1984, F. L. | 
Speiden, Agent, I. C. C. No. 1150, and | 
| 15, 1928, on their Third Liberty Loan 
The suspended schedules propose to | 


various other schedules. 


establish an exception to the Southern 


Classification ratings on excelsior; fiber, ; 


coconut husks; fiber, palm and pal- 
metto; flax shives; fodder, bean, cane, 
corn or pea; husks, corn; moss; pine 
needles; peanut hull fiber; rice hulls; sea 
grass, sea moss or sea weed; stalks, 
corn; hay and straw, providing for the 
application of seventh-class rates on 
these articles. The effect of the suspen- 
sion will be to apply the ratings shown 
in the Southern Classification. 


Pittsburgh & St. Louis 
Authorized to Issue Bonds 


The Interstate Commere Commission 


on January 14 announced the action of | 
Division 4 in uncontested Finance cases | 


as follows: 
Report and order in F. D. No. 6613, 
authorizing the acquisition by the Mich- 


igan Central R. R. Co. of control of the | 


railroad properties of the Detroit Manu- 
facturers R. R., under lease, approved. 
Report and order in F. D. No. 6626, 


(1) authorizing the Pittsburgh, Cincin- | 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. to | 


issue not exceeding $8,530,000 of gen- 


eral-mortgage 4'2 per cent bonds, series | 


C, said bonds to be delivered to the Penn- 


sylvania R. R. Co. at par in partial re- | 


imbursement for indebtedness due that 


company; and (2) authorizing the Penn- | 
sylvania R. R. Co. to assume obligation } 
and liability as lessee and guarantor in | 


respect of said bonds, approved. 


Cambria & Indiana Asks 
Authority to Issue Bonds 
The Cambria & Indiana R. R. has ap- 


plied to the I. C. C. for authority to issue 
and sell. $1,800,000 of first mortgage 4}. 


per cent gold bonds, to be sold to Drexel 


& Co. at 97. 


southern district coal | t 
| of line was not self-supporting, was made | 


The Wheel- as li 
| required by State laws to be maintained | 
| as separate corporations, which in them- 


in that case was reached after | 
two hearings and the consideration by | 
the Commission of a tremendous volume | 
and | 
The differentials | 


| under the present law, under Section 5 


New } 


Claims reparation of $7,000. | 
Bakelite Corporation, of | 


} terest 


en 
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ers Approve Measure to Consolidate 


Railroad Lines, Senate Committee Is Told | 


Favor Fess Bill If Amended to Provide for Preservation 
of Competition Between Systems. 
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roads is a boon of incalculable value to 
the American people and that any lessen- 


| ing of such competition would be a loss 
| to the people generally.” 


Mr. Fulbright said that in 1920 Con- 
gress had been presuaded to authorize 
large scale consolidations on the theory 


\‘that the only way to preserve service 
| on the short and weak lines would be to 


group them with strong systems. How- 


ever, he said, a compliation made by the | 


late Senator Cummins, that 80,000 miles 


up largely of companies already parts | 


of large systems, such as the Texas lines 


selves make a poor showing each year 


| be preserved. 


but which are really integral parts of | 


Also, he said, other 
short lines are industrial or logging 
tracks which have served their purpose 
after the mine, timber or other source 
of supply they were built to serve has 
been exhausted. 

Mr. Fulbright said that 32 or 33 large 
systems now supply approximately nine- 
tenths of the railroad service 
country and that in recent years they 
have made “remarkable” improvement 
in their service. 

In discussing the importance of pre- 
serving competition, Mr. Fulbright said 
“there is a popular idea that when regu- 


of the } ae » 
| authorized by the Commission where it 


| bill.” 


| interest and will not substantially reduce | 


lation steps in, competition step out,” | 
but there are many ways in which com- | 


petition between railroads helps the 


ize. The fact that uniform rates are 


quirement in Section 5 as to preserva- 
tion of competition. I do not think Con- 
gress intended to authorize the Commis- 
sion to destroy competition under Sec- | 
tion 5 and then try to preserve it under 
the section that directs it to prepare a 
consolidation plan. In some cases, how- 
ever, the Commission has denied appli- 
cations on the ground that competition | 
would be eliminated. 

“We say that there are many benefits 
that can come through consolidation by 
way of strengthening systems, but we 
say that consolidation shall substantially 
We think there should be 
a permissive system and that this bill is 
an admirable piece of machinery for that 
purpose and should go through, but with 
some changes. Section 202 of the bill 
seems to be a speech in favor of con- 
solidation and ought not to be in the 
In place of paragraph 1 of Sec- 
tion 202, Mr. Fulbright suggested the 
following language: 

“The unification of carriers or carrier 
property through any method or pro- 
cedure provided for in this title may be 


finds that such unification is in the public 


existing carrier competition.” 

The language of the paragraph in the ; 
bill provides for 
“necessary short or weak lines” and the 
bringing about ultimately of “a number | 


| of strong, efficient and well-balanced sys- | 
shippers that the layman does not real- | 


prescribed, he said, does not mean the | 


end of competition and even small 


| shipper who have no traffic departments 


receive “service of untold value” from 
the railroad soliciting agents who use 
this method of trying to influence the 


; routing of freight by. their lines. “Also 
| there is competition in rates,” he said, | 
city | 


railroads serving a 
which will attract 


“because the 
often makes rates 


traffic to their own lines in competition | 


with other lines more interested in other 
cities.” 
Fess 


When Senator 


tems,” and would direct the Commission | 
to “prevent any undue lessening of exist- 
ing carrier competition in service if such 
competition is deemed essential in the | 
public interest.” 

At the conclusion of the statement, | 
Bird M. Robinson, president of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, said that the Association would 
want an opportunity to “take issue” with 
some of Mr. Fulbright’s statements. 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, said 


; that he had arranged for the testimony 


asked the wit- | 


ness if he thought competition would not | 


be fully preserved by the language of 
the bill, he replied that he did not. 
even think the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has goné rather far afield 


in permitting a reduction of competition | 


which authorizes acquisitions of control, 


in the minds of lawyers are. substan- 
tially equivalent to consolidation. But 


| the railroads say that there is no re- 


Privilege of Converting Lib- 
erty Loan to Expire Jan. 23 | 


Announcement was made by the Sec- 


| retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 


lon, January 15, that the privilege of 


exchanging bonds of the Third Liberty | 


Loan for the recently announced 312 
per cent Treasury notes of 1930-32 will 
terminate January 23, or one week after 


the term of the new securities has be- | 


The notes are dated and will bear 


Third Liberty Loan bonds mature on 
September 15 and the new issue was 
floated as part of the plan for refund- 


“We | 


of R. H. Aishton, president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, in response to 
Senator Sackett’s request that an out- 
standing railway operating executive be 
asked to testify as to the advantages 
of railway consolidation. 
Adjournment was taken, subject to the | 

call of the Chairman of the Committee, 


Revision of Rates 


In Florida Postponed | 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Suspends Pro- 
posed Schedules. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended in part January 14, tariffs 
filed by Southern railroads, establishing 
a new basis of class freight rates to 
and from points in the peninsula of 
Florida, filed by the railroads in compli- 
ance with the Commission’s order in con- 


nection with its Southern class rate in- j 


| vestigation. 


ing a portion of the maturities. Follow- | 


ing is the full text of Mr. Mellon’s 
statement: 
Secretary Mellon stated that the privi- 


lege of exchanging Third Liberty 414 


per cent bonds for the new 35 per cent | 
Treasury Notes of Series C-1930-32 will | 
| terminate at the close of business on | 
sub- | 
scriptions in the mails or otherwise in | 


9 


Monday, January 23. Exchange 
transit before midnight on January 23 


have, therefore, only one week within 


| which to avail themselves of the current 


offering. 
Third Liberty Loan 414 per cent bonds 
of 1928 will mature on September 15, 


| 1928, and will cease to bear interest on 
' that 
| privilege was announced by the Treasury 
} on January 9, 1928. 


date. The current exchange 
The new 312 per 
cent Treasury notes offered in exchange 
for Third 414s will be dated and bear in- 
from January 16, 1928, will 
mature December 15, 1952, and will be 


' callable on and after December 15, 1930. 


Under this exchange offering holders 
of Third Liberty Loan bonds are given 
an opportunity to exchange their bonds, 
par for par, for the new Treasury notes, 
and those-taking advantage of the offer 
will receive, at the time the new notes 
are delivered, interest in full to March 


bonds, without deduction because of the 
earlier redemption. 


Banks and trust companies have been | 


fully advised of the terms of the offer- 
ing, and the Treasury has utilized every 


other available means of informing hold- | 
exchange | 


ers of Third 4%4s 
privilege. 


of the 


OUT NOW.--- 


industry. 


Prospects by economic forces. 





Whereas formerly rates to the penin- 
sula of Florida were made by combina- 
tion of the rates to Jacksonville and the 
local rates from Jacksonville to destina- 
tion, the order required the use of a 


| factor of the through rate for the haul 


south of Jacksonville somewhat less than 
the local rate. 

The text of the Commission’s 
pension notice follows: 

By an order entered today in Investi- 


sus- 


} ation and Suspension Docket No. 3052, 
? | will be accepted. Holders of Third 4%’s | fj ° : 
on wood flour ; 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| suspended from January 15, 1928, until 

August 15, 1928, the operation of cer- 
|; tain schedules as published in Supple- 

ment No. 52 to Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
| Co., tariff, I. C. C. No. B-2208; Supple- 
| ment No. 5 to Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Co., tariff, I. C. C. No. A-7261; Supple- 


{ ment No. 21 to Agent J. H. Glenn’s | 


| tariff, I. C. C. No. A-614 and Agent J. H. 
Glenn’s tariff, I. C. C, No. A-642, in so 
far as said tariffs propose to cancel the 
application of the present class rates 

| applicable between Jacksonville and 


Florida Transfer, Fla., on the one hand | 


| and Tampa, Port Tampa, Port Tampa 


City and Ybor City, Fla., on the other | 
hand, on traffic moving under commodity | 
rates beyond Jacksonville, and-or Florida 


Transfer, Fla. 
: 


First Mortgage Notes 
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has received from John V. L. Hogan, 


New York radio engineer, who presents | 
| a “theoretical ideal’ which 
day be attained in the radio art with | 


may some 


respect to the use of the frequencies 
from 1,500 to 30,000 kilocycles (200 to 


10 meters). 
follows: 


At our talk in New York the other | 


mentioned my analysis of the 
channels that should be 


day I 
short wave 


| available in the range from 1,500 kilo- 
| eycles (200 meters) to 30,000 kilocycles 
(10 meters), and you asked me to send ! 


the data to you. With the understand- 


| ing that this discussion is purely tenta- 


tive, and the result of only a prelimi- 
nary study, I am sending the material 
herein. This has a direct bearing upon 
item (3) of the subjects for discussion 
outlined in your invitations to the short- 
wave conference of January 17, which 
I hope to attend. 


Possibilities Outlined. 


In the range from 1,500 to 30.000 
kilocycles there is clearly a spread of 


ties of said Railway Company have been acquired by CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. 


The full text of the letter 





; cycles are not available is two-fold. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1928 


Radio 


28,500 kilocycles. When the technique 
of the short wave art is developed some- 
what further than now used at the 
lower frequencies, this may give the 
opportunity for the following substan- 
tially noninterfering and simultaneous 
services: 2,850 radio telephone channels 
each 1 kilocycle wide, or 28,500 ICW 
radio telegraph channels each 1 kilo- 


cycle wide, or 57,000 CW radio tele- } 


graph channels each 500 cycles wide. 

If the pure CW channels were used 
for high-speed sending such that the 
code modulation spreads more than 250 
cycles, fewer than 57,000 channels would 
be available. 

These figures represent a theoretical 
ideal that should ultimately be attainable 
in the normal growth of the art. The 
limitations are those of wave modulation, 
which are inherent to radio transmission 


| at any wave frequency, and which are 


not likely to be overcome without a rad- 
ical change in the methods of transmis- 
sion that have become standard, 


Many Channels Not Usable. 


The reason that some 30,000 channels 
in this band from 1,500 to 30,000 kilo- 
In 
the first place, the difficulties of stab- 


ilizing the radiation frequency of a very | 


short-wave transmitter are not easy to 
overcome; consequently each transmitter 
may vary sufficiently in frequency to 


trespass upon neighboring channels if | 
the channels are placed as closely as | 
In the | 
second place. and more importantly, re- | 
ceiver selectiveness is not yet as high | 


modulation alone would permit. 


(in terms of frequency difference) at the 
very short waves as at the lower fre- 
quencies, and this, even when supple- 


mented by directive methods of recep- | 


tion, is likely to limit the number of eco- 
nomically available  interference-free 


‘AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


BreIngé 
States DAIL? 


Corporations 


| 
channels to an extent greater than would 


the variation in transmitting frequency. 
The art is improving in both these re- 
spects, and a reasonable estimate of 
channels now available would be the 
following: 

In the band from 1,500 to 3,000 kilo- 
cycles (200 to 100 meters) it should be 
possible to place telegraph channels at 
5 kilocycles separation or telephone 
channels at 15 kilocycles separation. 
There should thus be available in this 
range either 300 telegraph or 100 tele- 
phone channels. 

In the band from 3,000 to 6,000 kilo- 
cycles (100 to 50 meters) it should be 
possible to operate telegraph or tele- 
phone channels with an average separa- 
tion of 25 kilocycles. There should thus 
be available in this range 120 such 
channels. 


15,000 kilocycles (50 to 20 meters) the 
average separation now necessary for 


‘ 
ne 


line of development will probably in- 
dicate a heavier demand for telegraphic 


| than for speech channels in the imme- 


diate future. 

It seems to me that the Commission 
would be justified in assuming that at 
least 500 ‘independent communications 
can be carried on simultaneously over 
the same territory by the use of these 
waves. Requirements of double or triple 
frequencies to insure reliability for 24- 
hour service may cut down the number 
of working channels actually attainable, 
but the use of directive methods and the 
rapidly improving design of receivers 
should eventually offset at least a part 
of such limitations and thus make addi- 
tional channels useful. Such develop- 
ment will be made most quickly if the 
various interests who desire to carry 
on good engineering work under proper 


| supervision are encouraged to make use 
In the band from 6,000 kilocycles to 


either telegraph or telephone channels | 


may be taken as 60 kilocycles. 
would give 150 channels available at the 
present time. 


This | 


In the band from 15,000 to 30,000 kilo- | 


separation would probably have to be of 
the order of 100 kilocycles giving 150 
more independent channels. 

Best for Telegraphy. 


Taking the total for the entire band 
from 1,500 to 30,000 kilocycles (200 to 
10 meters) this more practical engineer- 
ing view allows 720 independent and 
noninterfering telegraph channels or 520 
such telephone channels. Rapid _ in- 
tensity variations and the like seem to 
make the short wave more effective for 
telegraph than for telephone communica- 





eycles (20 to 10 meters) the average | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Interstate 


of the channels now available, of course 
under the proper check by the Com- 
mission. 


Schedules to Increase 
Grain Rates Suspended 


By an order entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 38046, the 
Commerce Commission has 
suspended from January 11, 1928, until 
August 11, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ments Nos. 1 and 2 to Northern Pacific 
Railway Company’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 
8366. 

_ The suspended schedules propose to 
increase rates on grain, carloads, from 
Northern Pacific Railway Company’s sta- 
tions in Montana to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Minn., and there reforwarded 


tion in the present art, and therefore, the | to Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. 


‘REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 


Under the Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1925, for the Reorganization 
of said Railway Company, as modified November 19, 1925 


To holders of Certificates of Deposit for 
bonds and stock and Receipts for claims issued under said Plan and Agreement: 


Pursuant to the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the courts in charge of the receivership, the proper- 


COMPANY, a Wisconsin corporation, organized to be the New Company under said Plan and Agreement. 


_ Notice will be given by publication when the new securities are ready for delivery under said Plan and Agreement, which, it 
is expected, will be about the middle of February. d 


To holders of said Certificates of Deposit for Stock: 


_ The Plan and Agreement of Reorganization above mentioned havin 
Given that holders of the above mentioned Certificates of Deposit for St 


NOTICE OF CALL FOR PAYMENT BY STOCKHOLDERS 


said Plan and Agreement, viz., 


IN THE CASE OF CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT FOR PREFERRED STOCK: 


(a) to pay, on or before February 16, 1928, $28.05, per share of Preferred Stock represented 
thereby (being the sum of $28 per share mentioned in said Plan and Agreement, plus accrued 
interest from February 1, 1928, upon the $24 principal amount of Fifty Year Five Per Cent. 
Mortgage Bonds issuable against such payment); or, at their option, 

(b) to pay,.on or before February 16, 1928, $14.05 per share (being fifty per cent. of the sum so mien- 
tioned, plus such adjustment for accrued interest) and the remaining $14 per share on or 
before June 1, 1928, with interest on such deferred payment at the rate of 6% per annum 
from February 16, 1928, to the date of payment. 


IN THE CASE OF CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT FOR COMMON STOCK: 


(a) to pay, on or before February 16, 1928, $32.06* per share of Common Stock represented 
thereby (being the sum of $32 per share mentioned in said Plan and Agreement, plus accrued 
interest from February 1, 1928, upon the $28 principal amount of Fifty Year Five Per Cent. 
Mortgage Bonds issuable against such payment); or, at their option, 

(b) to pay, on or before February 16, 1928, $16.06* per share (being fifty per cent. of the sum so 
mentioned, plus such adjustment for accrued interest) and the remaining $16 per share on or 
before June 1, 1928, with interest on such deferred payment at the rate of 6% per annum 
from February 16, 1928, to the date of payment. 

* For multiples of one share of Common Stock accrued interest on bonds is to be computed at the rate of $.058 1/3 per share. 


The Fiity Year Five Per Cent. Mortgage Bonds, issuable under said Plan and Agreement in respect of such payments, 
will bear interest from February 1, 1928. 
; As provided in said Plan and Agreement, the deferred payments due from stockholders who elect to pay their assessments 
in two instalments will be secured by the stock of the Railway Company deposited and also by all new securities and other 
benetits to which the holders of such Certificates of Deposit would become entitled upon making their payments in full. 

All payments must be accompanied by such Certificates of Deposit for notation of such payments thereon, and must be made 
at the office of the Depositary or one of the Sub-Depositaries named below for the class of stock represented by such Certificates 
of Deposit. All payments must be made in current funds. Checks must be drawn to the order of the particular Depositary or 
Sub-Depositary to which payment is made and must be certified, if required. 

The Reorganization Managers believe that, because of the market value of the new bonds and shares, and because of 
the active market in the new securities, all stockholders who may desire to borrow funds to pay their assessments, should 


be able to 


make the 


necessary arrangements at their own 


banks or other financial institutions. 


PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 


been heretofore declared operative, Notice is Hereby 
ock are required to make the payments stipulated by 


If, however, any small 


stockholders of long standing who purchased their stock as an investment, should be unable to make such arrangements them- 
selves, they may communicate with the undersigned Reorganization Managers, stating their names and addresses, the amount of 


stock held, the date when such stock was purchased and the nature of the assistance desired. 


endeavor to assist amy such stockholders to finance their participation in the Plan. 

Holders of such Certificates of Deposit who shall fail to make prompt payment of said sums, or of any instalment thereof, 
on or before the respective dates hereinbefore fixed therefor, will cease to be entitled to any rights or benefits under said Plan 
and Agreement, and will not be entitled to the return of their deposited stock or to a repayment of any cash theretofore paid in 
respect thereof, or to have any further interest or right in or in respect of the same or under said Plan and Agreement. 


To holders of Undeposited Bonds, Stock and Claims: 


By order entered January 11, 1928, the District Court of the United States for the Northern District of Mlinois, Eastern 
Division, has authorized and approved the termination of the right to deposit securities under the Reorganization Plan at any time 
on or after February 15, 1928, without prejudice, however, to the right of the Reorganization Managers, as provided in the 
Reorganization Plan, from time to time, in general or in particular instances, and upon such general and special terms and conditions 
as they may see fit, to consent to the deposit of securities under the Reorganization Plan after such termination of the right to deposit. 

Holders of bonds and stock of, and claims against, the Railway Company, which have not yet been deposited under said Plan 
and Agreement, may still participate in the reorganization by depositing their bonds and stock, or assignments of their claims, with 
the respective depositaries named below on or before February 16, 1928, after which date the right to deposit may be terminated 


without notice. 


Dated, New York, January 16, 1928. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


The Reorganization Managers will 


The National City Company 


Reorganization Managers 


DEPOSITARIES 


For Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925 and 


Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European Loan of 1910 Bonds, due 1925 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
55 Cedar Street, New York City. 
For 412 % Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1932 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
16 Wall Street, New York City. 


For Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1909, due 1934 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
22 William Street, New York City. 


For Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound Railway Company First 


Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1949 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
45 Wall Street, New York City. 


City 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seattle, Wash. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
Girard Trust Company 

Union Trust Company 

Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
First National Bank 

Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
National Exchange Bank 

Seattle National Bank 


For General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A and 


Series B, due 2014 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


For Preferred Stock 


100 Broadway, New York City. 


For Common Stock 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
80 Broadway, New York City. 


For Unsecured Claims: 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 


DEPOSITARIES IN EUROPE 
For Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European Loan of 1910 Bonds, due 1925 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST 
Paris, France 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
London, England. 


SUB-DEPOSITARIES 


For all Bonds 


Dexter Horton 


The First National Bank of Boston 

Fidelity Trust Company 

First National Bank 

Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
Merchants National Bank 

Northwestern National Bank 

First Wisconsin Trust Company 


For Preferred Stock 


National Bank 


! 
j 
} 
' 
| 
| THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 
| 
| 
| 


For Common Stock 


Old Colony Trust Company 

Bank of North America and Trust Company 
The Bann of Pittsburgh National Association 
First Trust and Savings Bank 

Northwestern Trust 
Minneapolis Trust Company 
Second Ward Savings Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 


ompany 


—————————— 
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AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsSHED WirHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Bankin 


Caution in Revising 
Revenue Structure 


Urged by Mr. Mills 


Undersecretary of Treasury 
Favors Lower Corporation 
Rate With No Changes 


In Indirect Taxes. 


The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L, Mills, in a speech in New York, 
January 14, declared a “very real dan- 
ger” existed that some of the sound 
principles of the American taxation sys- 
tem may be disregarded in the pending 
tax reduction proposal, and urged that 
the near-balance, now characterizing the 
tax program, be retained as a protection 
for the Government as well as the tax- 
payer. 

Mr. Mills said that, viewing the “whole 
picture” of tax reduction in the light 
of the day, the most important feature 
of eny program should be reduction of 
the corporation tax rate. If it is desired, 
he said, to maintain’the present balance 
in tax reduction—that is to deal with 
the problem negatively—“there should 
be no further repeal at present of ex- 
isting excise or indirect taxes.” 

Mr. Mills, speech was delivered at a 
Saturday luncheon of the National Re- 
publican Club in New York. The full 
text follows: 

In considering any program of tax 
reduction or reform, it is always well 
to direct one’s attention, first, to the 
existing tax system as a whole, with a 
view to ascertaining the principles upon 
which it is based, and determining 
whether the burdens are distributed with 


some degree of equality, and in accord. | 


ance with the ability of the various tax- 
paying groups to contribute to the sup- 
port of government. 

This would appear to be obvious, and 
yet this preliminary step is frequently 
overlooked, and nearly always impa- 
tiently brushed aside by those who de- 
sire to concentrate attention on some 
particular tax which, for selfish reasons, 
they desire to see reduced or repealed. 

Of some $4,129,000,000 of receipts col- 
lected last year by the United States 
Government, approximately $605,000,000 
were received from customs duties, $2,- 
225,000,000 from the income tax, $644,- 


000,000 from miscellaneous Internal Rev- | 


enue or excise taxes, and $654,000,000 
from a numbey of miscellaneous items, 
such as the proceeds of sales of Gov- 
ernment owned securities and of the sale 
of surplus property, Panama Canal tolls, 
etc., which can not be classified as tax 
revenue, but which, nevertheless, con- 
stitute an important resource. 


gregated $3,470,000,000. Of this amount, 
ditect taxes, that is, income and estate 
taxes, contributed $2,320,000,000; and in- 
direct taxes, that is, customs and mis- 
cellaneous Internal Revenue, approxi- 
mately $1,150,000,000. 

By direct taxes I mean those taxes 
that are not, generally speaking, passed 
on to the consumer; and, by indirect 
taxés, I mean those that are passed on. 
Jé thus appears that the scales lean very 
definitely in favor of those who are 
not subject to direct taxes—that is, the 
great mass of the people. 


State and Local Taxes 


Passed on to Consumer 


This is as it should be, if the principle 
of taxing in accordance with ability to 
pay is to have adequate recognition, and 
is in marked contrast with the situation 
which exists jn the States and munici- 
palities, where chief reliance is placed 
on the real property tax. Under exist- 
ing conditions in our large cities, this 
form of tax is unequestionably passed on 
to the rent payer. 

We have, therefore, 
States today an anomalous situation. 
The decreasing Federal tax burden tends 
to be borne more and more by a limited 
number of people who, on the whole, 
are those best able to support the bur- 
den: while the constantly increasing 
burden of State and local taxes is dis- 
tributed among those having a small 
tax-paying capacity. 

It is for this reason that the tax prob- 


lem in States and municipalities is of | 


infinitely more vital importance to the 
great mass of the people than any con- 
templated changes in our Federal reve- 
nue laws. If, on the first of February 
next, in the rent bill presented to the 
millions of tenants in New York City, 
that part of the rent which represents 
taxes could be segregated and clearly in- 
dicated, this statement of mine would 
arouse in this great city of ours universal 
attention, but, as matters now stand, as 
in the past it will probably fall on deaf 
ears. 

Concéding that, generally speaking, 
our Federal tax system is, on the whole, 
a well-balanced and equitable one, there 
do exist certain inequalities that are 
hard to justify. They are traceable, in 
the main, to two causes: First, the 
number of direct taxpayers making a 
real contribution to the support of Gov- 
ernment is too limited; and, in the sec- 
ond place, the rates imposed on some 
classes of direct taxpayers are out of 
line. Under the first head, I classify 
individual income taxpayers; under the 
second, corporations or their stock- 
holders. 


Bulk of Tax Revenues 
Paid by Few Taxpayers 


For the calendar year 1925, 9,560 tax- 
payers returned about 49 per cent of the 
total individual income tax returned. 
Out of a total of some $734,000,000 re- 
turned by individuals, 327,000 individuals 
returned $701,000,000, and 2,174,000 re- 
turned only $53,000,000. These figures 
make it only too clear that, in so far as 
individuals are concerned, the income 
tax has ceased to be a national tax and 
has become a class tax of a very limited 
character. 

This is a situation which must be ac- 
cepted. The water is over the dam, but, 
as between individual income taxpayers, 
some of the inequalities should be ironed 
out by a revision of the rates applicable 
to the so-called intermediate brackets. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 17. 


in the United | 
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: 3 | Customs and Consump- 
Tax revenues, strictly speaking, ag- 


Reparations 


Comparison of Budgets of German States 


Transfers of Funds and Expenditures Met by Borrowing 
Are Omitted and Many Items Consolidated. 


Differences in methods of accounting 
and budget procedure of the German 
states make it difficult to present a uni- 
form statement of statistics, S. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent General for Reparation 
Payments, has stated in his annual report 
for the Third Annuity Year. | 

Publication of sections of Mr. Gilbert’s | 
report was begun in The United States | 
Daily on December 30 and has been con- 
tinued on successive days since that date. | 

Excerpts from the section of the report 
dealing with financial statistics of the | 
states and communes follow: | 

Two instalments of the | 
statistics which the States and communes 
were required to furnish to the ts 

| 
| 


many interesting changes between the 
pre-war and the post-war revenues and 
expenditures, and constitute a valuable 
step in the direction of a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of public finances in 
Germany. 

The differences in budget procedure 
and accounting practice among five of 
the principal States, which have already 
been outlined above, show the difficulties 
which must be encountered in endeavor- 
ing to reduce to a uniform statement the 
figures of thousands of public bodies, 
many of them very small. The method 
adopted in the statements thus far pub- 
lished eliminates the transfers of funds 
from the Reich to the States, from the 
States to the communes and from the 
communes to the States; and in the case 
of the expenditures does not distinguish 
between those of the Reich, the States and 
the communes. In this respect, no 
doubt, it simplifies the statements, but 
at the same time it deprives them of all 
information about many interesting and 
important aspects of German _ public 
finances. 


Changes in Financing 


financial 


under the law of August 10, 1925, have 
now been published in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik. The first, which relates to the 
tax revenues of the years 1913-14 and 
1925-26, appeared on June 9, 1927, and 
the second, which relates to the expendi- 
tures of those years, appeared on No- 
vember 19, 1927. The statement of tax 
revenues shows in some detail ‘the 
amounts available for the use of each 
of the following public authorities, (a) | 

the Reich, (b) the States, (c) the com- Since War Are.Noted 
munes and (d) the Hanseatic cities,! Likewise, by omitting all expenditures 
which are both | States and communes. | covered by borrowing, it leaves another 
The administrative and other revenues, | important aspect of German public fi- 
however, have not yet been published. | nance uncovered. Possibly statistics of 
As regards the expenditures state- | the transfers and the borrowing will be 
ment, the figures represent not the gross | presented in later instalments. Up to 
expenditures of the public authorities this time, however, the published statis- 
but their grant requirements;” that is | tics of revenues and expenditures add 
to say, the amount by which the expen- very little to the knowledge of the finan- 
diture incurred by each department or | cial policies of the various public author- 
unit exceeds the administrative revenue | ities, and it is hoped that further publi- 
it collects. For example, expenditures | cations of the statistics will give better 
for the administration of justice are cal- material for determining to what extent 
the various units or groups of units are 

living within their means. 

(a) Tax revenues: In the published 
aie fi of — — the 1913-14 
ie receipts have been reduced in proportion 
ele un ae “ht ae ee | to the decrease in territory and popula- 
partments administerin reeks brid = | tion since that date, and the proceeds from 
canals. iin ta ate. 1 1g ae "BES, each category of taxation are distributed 
anals, ports etc. only a small portion | on the basis of the authority which used 
of their expenditures is reported, since the tax, instead of on the basis of the 
many of them are met through loans authority which collected the tax. The 


rather than by taxes. | 3 
The results thus far published show | aoe the result of 


culated by deducting from the gross ex- 
penditures the fines and judicial fees col- 
lected; the cost of the finance depart- 
ment is decreased by deducting the vari- 
ous dues and fines imposed, etc. All ex- 


Distribution of tax receipts among Reich, States, communes and Hanseatic cities 
(In millions of reischsmarks) : 
1913-1914 
Com- Han- 
’ Reich States munes seatic’ 
cities 


1925-1926 
Com- 
Total Reich States munes 


Han- 
seatic 
cities 
Taxes on property: 
Income and _ property 
in 
Real estate and com- 
mercial occupations. 
Rents .. 


749° 1,004 924 108 
414 


1,052 52 
667 5 


539 


749) 2,085 2,515 


ERO 26 WS a, 8.8 cos 
Taxes on Turnover, 

Circulations, etc.: 
Turnover and move- 

ment of capital..... 
Circulation ..... 


248 
44 


1,274 267 
20 
32 

Totals 392 1,595 
tion Taxes: 

CARD gs 6. hse 

Consumption and lux- 
Urry TAR... ... Sie 


640 590 


651 1,338 


60 


828 


. 1,291 


TORRIS 4.4 « 1,928 


4,272 


2,201 


Total taxes... 
Contributions by States 
to Reich.... 


2,412 10,101 


RL che sats oat hts. be MRCS Rae ee aes Rae 

Grand totals..... 781 1,515 4,059 4,272 2,412 3,170 

Note—The 1913-14.figures are adjusted to the territory of the Reich in 
cluding the Saar. 


a9 
ve 


247 10,101 
1925-26, ex- 


Aggregate “grant requirements” of all German public authorities (In millions of 
marks and reichsmarks): 

Grant required 

1913- 1925- Inc. 

1914. 1926 Pct. 


Pet. of tl. Per Capita 
19138- 1925- 1913- 1925- 
1914 1926 1914 1926 


Ine. 
Pet. 
Chief administrative authority 

foreign affairs : 
Administration .... 


and 
ute’ 69 79 


589 


10 


2t1 


1.3 0.7 
a9 5.0 


ou 
i 09 


! Security: 


625 
652 
249 


1,526 


*1,114 
454 


97 


a 
> 
> 


Defense force 
Police .. 
Justice . 


oo 


| 
w| Maris 
> 
2 


*563 


to 
a 
— 


Totals .. 
Welfare: 
Relief and hygiene 
Unemployment relief 
Housing ........ 
Public utility . 


a | 


1,447 
439 
740 
218 


1,048 
437 
738 

50 


| 2 
oto 


| mtoaato 
al 
Co 1090 


9 O78 
=ob 


cs 
wn 
oa 


ey 2,844 
Education: 
Science, art, religion oe 
National and continuation schools 
Higher and intermediate schools. 


9-9 


252 
487 
204 


943 


448 
1,163 

454 
Totals ...+:- 2,065 
Industry: 

Agriculture and trade . 

Traffic (inc. roads, waterways). . 


201 
400 
Totals ...--<: 601 
War charges: 
Internal .... 
External . .. orccesccesees 


1,787 

875 
Totals 2,662 
als ..< en 
COIONICS 2 ccc ccc cccececscscvcecs 3 
Finances: ? 

Finances and taxation 

Debt serv. not otherwise distri 


TL 
3.0 


14.7 


599 
*302 


297 


2.4 
9.0 - 
11.4 


100.0 


* 6 ° 


b... 
617 914 


. 5408 11,871 


oS 
to the communes by 109 per cent and 
those to the Hanseatic cities by 87 per 
cent. The exceptionally large increase 
in the case of the States is considered 
by Wirtschaft und Statistik as repre- 
senting compensation for the loss of the 
railway profits which contributed toward 
the administrative revenues of their bud- 
gets in 1913-14. It should also be re- 
membered that out of the tax on rents, 
which yielded 1,260.5 millions in 1925-26, 
586,000,000 were used for furthering 
building activity rather than for the 
ordinary requirements of the public au- 
thorities. 

In the year 1925-26, out of total tax 


37 
Totals .... M41 
5,463 190.2 103 
Grand totals 6,463 

* Decrease. 


These figures show that the total in- 
crease of Secanben from 1913-14 to 1925- 
26 was 148.9 per cent, while the increase 
per capita was 130.5 per cent. The 
comments accompanying the figures in 
Wirtschaft und Statistik call attention | 
to the rise in the general price level dur- | 
ing the intervening years, but indicate 
that the data available are not sufi. | 
ciently reliable to justify an estimate of 
the part this factor played in the rising | 
taxation. 


All Taxes Larger 


Except Customs Dues 


While all categories of taxation ex- 
cept customs dues show an increase, 44 


| 
| S n yeichsma 
per cent of the increase came from two the Reich only utilized 4,272.5 millions, 


while the States and communes together 
utilized 5,828.3 millions, thus indicating 
the importance played by the latter in 
the public expenditures of Germany. 
(b) Expenditures: The provisional 
figures of the expenditures of all Ger- 
man public authorities for the financial 
years 1913-14 and 1925-26 are presented, 
as already explained, not on the basis 
of the total or gross expenditures, but on 
the basis of “grant requirements.” The 
amounts of the “requirements” are dis- 
tributed according to various functions, 
but as only a single aggregate figure 
under each function is given for Ger- 
many us a whole, no information can be 
gained as to the respective requirements 
of the Reich, the States and the com- 
munes. The figures which are presented 
in the table on page 80 show for each 


new taxes, the turnover tax and the 
tax on rents, which did not exist in 1913 
but which, taken together, yielded 2,- 
671.5 millions in 1925-26, The relation 
of the different general categories of 
taxation has not greatly changed during 
the period, as the following table indi- 
cates: 

1913-14 1925-26 
real 

52. 


Taxes on income and 
estate 

Customs, taxes on consump- 
tion and 


and__ luxuries, 


turnover tax ‘ 34.87 35.77 
Other taxes alee tn ee 9.15 

On the other hand, the distribution of 
the tax revenues amor g the various pub- | 
lic authorities using them has differed 
quite widely. Those available to the 
Reich have increased by 162 per cent, 
those to the States by 209 per cent, those | 
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revenues of 10,100.8 million reichsmarks, | 


of the years the proportion which the | 


Revenues 


Retention of Taxes 


Ample for Federal 


Expenses Is Urged 


Secretary Mellon 
Against Reductions Which 
Might Unbalance 
Budget. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
present Republican Administration on 
March 4, 1921, practically all of the war 
debt bore interest at an average rate of 
about 4% per cent. Short-term obliga- 
tions in the sum of $7,500,000,000 were 


Advises | 


! Principal 

{ Interest 

| It. R. securities 

| All others ‘ 
| Trust fund receipts 


maturing within two and one-half years; | 


and other obligations were coming due, 


including the Third Liberty Loan, which | 1 
$3,500,000,000, | 


then amounted to over 
and was maturing in September, 1928. 
Today the short-dated debt has been 
retired or refunded into more manage- 
able maturities. The Second Liberty 
Loan of over $3,000,000,000 has also been 
retired or refunded, and the way has 
been cleared for operations in connec- 
tion with the retirement or refunding 
of the Third Liberty Loan. During the 
last six and one-half years the public 
debt has been reduced by nearly $6,000,- 
000,000, leaving an actual gross debt 
today of slightly over $18,000,000,000. 


Budget Is Reduced. 


By reason of this decrease in the debt 
and also by the lowering of the interest 
‘rate in successive refunding operations, 
there has been effected a saving in in- 
terest payments of not less than $275,- 
000,000 annually. During this period the 
budget has been reduced from $6,482,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1920, to 
$3,494,000,000 in the fiscal year 1927, or 
a total reduction of nearly $3,000,000,000. 

So much for reductions in debts and 
expenditures. Turning now to taxes; 
within a period of six years, Congress 
has passed three major tax-reduction 
measures, repealing many burdensome 
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YEARLY 


INDEX 


Budgets 
United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


of business of January 12, 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS This Month 
CuUStOMS . o. s sccccowesnoeg 
Income tax ; 
Misc. internal revenue.... 
Foreign obligations— 


$15,200,810.25 
8,362,584.52 
14,844,002.32 


386,686.89 
33,914.46 
163,511.42 
146,900.67 
165,706.88 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
PLOPST «bv ce scvesaeer 
Panama Canal tolls, ete... 
Receipts credited direct to 
appropriation .......... 
Other miscellaneous 


943,185.44 
559,982.46 


626,840.97 
8,993,882.31 
Total ordinary 
Fixcess of receipts ........ 
5 of expenditures.... 
EXPENDITURES 
General expenditures ..... 


169,962,662.03 


| Interest on public debt7... 


taxes and instituting needed reforms in | 


the administration of the law. In order 


; to give in a very few words some idea 


of the extent to which taxes on incomes 
have been reduced, I might cite the 
case of a married man with no children 
and a net income of $4,000 a year. Un- 
der the 1918 Act his taxes were $120; 
under the 1921 Act they were $60; under 
the $1924 Act, $22.50; and under the 
1926 Act $5.63. 

Not only were normal and surtax rates 


| reduced, but the amounts exempted from 


taxation in the cases of individuals and 
heads of families were greatly increased. 
As a result of the exemptions provided 


| in the 1926 Act, almost two million tax- | 
| payers were relieved of paying any in- 
| come tax, leaving only two and a half 


million individual income taxpayers to 


contribute from this source to the sup- | 


port of the Federal Government. 


Tax Reduction Affected. 
These are facts which are doubtless 


‘ known to all of you; but I have cited 
— | them, first, because they show what has 


already been accomplished in the way 
of tax reduction, and secondly, because 
their significance is sometimes overlooked 
in the plans which are being made for 
further reductions of taxes and particu- 
larly for the elimination of certain taxes 
which may prove to be essential in a 
well-balanced system of taxation. 

We depend today on three sources of 
revenue: First, customs duties; second, 
internal revenue taxes, including indi- 
vidual and corporation income taxes and 
such other taxes as those on tobacco, es- 
tates, automobiles, and admissions; third, 
miscellaneous revenues such as receipts 
on account of loans to foreign govern- 
ments, railroad loans, and from the sale 
of capital assets. 

Customs duties are fairly stable. They 
can be counted on to produce approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 a year, which was 
about the revenue derived from that 
source last year and the year before. 

The individual income tax, however, 
has become so restricted in its applica- 
tion that it is a class rather than a gen- 
eral tax. For the calendar year 1925 
less than 10,000 payers returned half 
of the total tax from this source. Out 
of a total population of 114,000,000, there 
are only 2,500,000 individuals and about 
250,000 corporations with 3,000,000 or 
more stockholders, who pay any income 
tax. Yet we depend on this compara- 
tively limited number of taxpayers for 
over one-half of the total revenue needed 
for the support of the Government. 

Prosperity Raises Taxes. 

In prosperous years this revenue is 
stable enough, and in an era of mounting 
prosperity we may expect an increase 
in the taxable income of this limited 
number of taxpayers who form the base 
of the Federal tax structure. But if the 
situation should be reversed and pros- 
perity should begin to recede, it might 
result in such a shrinkage in incomes 
that the Government’s revenue would be 
very seriously affected. Obviously, we 
should retain some other taxes which 
can be relied on in times when a slow- 
ing up of prosperity may cause a fall- 
ing off in incomes and a consequent 
drop in taxes derived from this source. 

It is for this reason that the Treas- 

ury has opposed the elimination of such 
excise taxes as those on automobiles and 
admisisons. It is easy—and popular— 
to slash taxes, particularly those which 
have a general application and are wide- 
spread in their appeal. 
_ Both the Treasury and Congress are 
in agreement in wanting to reduce taxes 
to the greatest possible extent consistent 
with the revenue needs of the Govern- 
ment. But care must be taken to keep 
such reductions well within the surplus 
which may be counted on, for we do not 
want to be lowering and then raising our 
taxes every year or two. While it may 
be good for business to lower taxes, it 
most assuredly would not help matters 
to be obliged to raise them. 


Temporary Sources Disappearing. 

What are the facts as regards the 
probable surplus available for tax re- 
duction? The surpluses of the last few 
years have been due, in great measure, 
to such items as revenues from back 
taxes, and receipts from the sale of 
capital assets and surplus war material. 
These assets are now very nearly ex- 
hausted and the revenue derived from 
such temporary sources must largely 
disappear within the next year or two. 
In view of these facts, and after allow- 
ing for an increase in the Government’s 


requirements of each function bears to 
the total requirements, and the per capita 
cost of each function. 
The full teat of the section dealing 
with the German public debt will be 
published in the issue of January 17. 





Refund customs 

Internal revenue 

Postal deficiency 

Panama Canal 

Op. In Special Accounts: 
FRAUTOAGS ss ccc ecvscssics 
War Finance Corporation. 
Shipping Board 

Alien property funds...... 
Adj. service cert. fund.... 
Civil-Serviee ret. fund.... 
Investment of trust funds: 
Gvt. Life Insurance....... 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirement 
Foreign Serv. Retirement. 
General R. R, Contingent. . 


293,549.55 


*4.138.45 
*206,637.77 
547,147.35 
*217,971.43 
112,194,975.84 
*479,716.91 


96,485.55 
*3.393.00 
*1 000.00 
72,615.23 
Total ordinary 
Sinking fund ...... 
Purchases and retirements 
from foreign repayments 
Received from foreign gov- 
ernments under debt set- 
tlements . ° 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc 
Total 
Total expenditures .... 


eints »xpenditures for June reaching ‘ L s 
van deoras tor month include $40,854.20 and for the fiscal year 1928 to date 


+ The figures for the r 


i earesnvings ¢c 
=-9 986.76 accrued discount on war-savinges 
ae figures include 


corresponding periods last year the 
spectively. ; 
* Excess of credits (deduct). 
¢In accordance with establ 
able January 1, 1925, and : 
that date, were invested in 
amount, bearing interest at 


revenues, due to the normal growth: of 
the country’s income, the Treasury be- 
lieves that $225,000,000 represents 
the maximum amount by which taxes 
should be reduced. a 

Such a reduction, if used for the elimi- 
nation of inequalities in the present 
law, will help to bring about that re- 
form of the tax system towards which 
the efforts of this Administration have 
been directed. And yet this proposed 
reduction, which is equal to nearly one- 
third of the entire budget 15 years ago, 
is viewed in some quarters as a trivial 
and inconsequential sum; and Congress 
is urged, even by responsible business 
men, to commit the country to a greater 
reduction in taxes than is warranted by 
the revenues, notwithstanding the fact 
that such action may involve the in- 
tegrity of the budget. 

Needless to say, business men do not 
follow that policy in the conduct of their 
own affairs; nor, I am confident, does 
the country expect less care to be exer- 
cised in the conduct of the public busi- 
ness by those to whom it is now en- 
trusted. 

It must be remembered that our pres- 
ent revenues are due to the high level 
of prosperity which has obtained for 
several years, and any reduction in taxes 
will be made on the assumption that this 
prosperity will continue without any 
abatement. While at present the gen- 
eral trend is reassuring, nevertheless, if 
there should be a falling off in business, 
with a consequent and immediate reduc- 
tion in the yield of the corporation and 
individual income taxes, it may be neces- 


$15,899,427.55 


$51,428,008.59 $62,479,776.13 


148,412,489.75 


115,958,117.62 


$221,390,670.62 $2 


1 $11,400,000 of the 5 i : 
adjusted service obligations aggregating $123,400,000 face 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 


as made public January 14. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Year 1927 
$320,464,696.90  $334,717,284.62 
1,032,285,263.64 1,0 91,731.90 
326,038,149.76 357,824,387.82 


Period Fiscal Year 1928 


Last Year 


9,150,772.87 
23,368,040.90 


°7,000,546.81 
80,996,449.42 
87,681,363.57 
5 4,084,777.01 
305,509.16 33,021,508.35 


26,565,730.00 
80,353,454.23 
33,764,718.54 
A 20,916.33 
22,519,716.04 


521,742.53 


934,764.55 


9,028 566.57 
13,103,773.06 


4,026,910.09 
15,303,680.70 


5,141,616.01 
105,322,218.72 


$2,041,367,180.98 


2,135,324.82 
7,508, 726.98 


$2,093,999,233.53 
‘ 69,867 ,447.78 
104,453,290.74 seecea 


1,023,750,199.75 
412,762,239.51 
10,112,330.83 
53,710,328.10 
7,015,648.28 
3,300,805.16 


75,784,843.22 
16,736,805.09 
537,092.31 
379,243.71 


1,047,022,223.25 
381,209,541.54 
,621,388.39 


171,330.63 


789,302.25 
*2,579,858.40 
18,444,010.97 

602,660.43 

£111,842,284.11 
*410,956.74 


333,394.93 
*5,563,927.98 
14,546,040.95 

*$21,642.92 


17,890.05 
*7 11,567.66 
2,535,807.54 
*364,387.29 
*458,419.10 
32,489,148.59 

296,611.22 

115,200.00 

235,748.74 


305,509.16 


$1,697,489,971.72 $1,656 
,660,600.00 


1,048,800.00 995,000.00 


$2 575,000.00 

1,500.00 

44,600.00 

: 448,330,500.00 

10,892,265.88 $2,145,820,471.72 $1,024,131,785.75 
» the Treasury in July are included. 


2,950,000.00 


23,760.00 


ertificates of matured series, and for the 
$72,976.16 and $1,418,317.18, re- 


ished procedure the appropriation of $112,000,000 avail- 


interest on investments in the fund due on 


| sary for Congress to levy additional 
| taxes in order to provide for the reve- 
nue needs of the Government. 


Once the excise taxes have been elimi- 

| nated, they will not be restored. The 
| first move will be to increase the rates 
| on individual and corporation income 
taxes, and the very persons now urging 
an excessive reduction in taxes will be 
the first to pay the penalty in any in- 
creased taxes which may be necessary 
for the production of needed revenue. 


From the point of view of the tax- 
payers, this is undesirable, of course. 
But it has a greater significance than 
this. If productive business should again 
find itself burdened with disproportion- 
ately high taxes, not only business itself 
but the whole country would lose the 
benefits now beginning to be felt as the 
result of getting back to a more bal- 
anced system of taxation. 

The principal evil to be avoided in any 
system of taxation is that of excessive 
rates. Excessive rates upon any class 
of property or taxpayers are harmful, 
because they distort or obstruct the nor- 
mal flow of trade and investments. It 
is not so important just where the tax 
is levied, but it is extremely important 
that no income, corporate or private, and 
no property, tangible or intangible, 
should be disproportionately burdened. 
Any undue or disproportionate load is 
not only obstructive upon the business or 
property on which it is placed, but its 
consequences are felt throughout the 
whole fabric of industry. 

We should make use of the oppor- 
tunity offered by tax reduction to cor- 


; China 
| China 
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New York, January 14—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

_In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the. conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into *16 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the “ew York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Nenmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France 


.140933 
139465 
007245 
.029628 
.268012 
4.878125 
025189 
.039331 
.238258 
013294 
403449 
174797 
052889 
.266105 
112322 
049351 
.006182 
171116 
.269023 
.192688 
017631 


-667500 
-657083 
-640892 
-672916 
-506071L 
-457500 
-455000 
-451666 
367215 
-469959 
-567500 


-998098 
-9990381 
-488333 
-995750 


(franc) 


Greece (drachma) , 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) .... 

China (Hanko-- tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar),... 
shi (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol). 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 1 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)...... 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
Scuth America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 


‘dollar) . 


-970913 
-119936 
122141 
1.029200 
-980000 


Colombia (peso) 


rect any inequalities which may exist, 
for the main objective, after all, is to 
give the country a better balanced sys- 
tem of taxation. That end can be at- 
tained, not by cutting rates indiscrimi- 
nately or eliminating the greatest num- 
ber of taxpayers from the rolls or doing 
away with the most unpopular taxes, but 
only by revising the whole system so 
that it will produce each year revenues 
adequate for the Government’s needs and 
at the same time bear not too heavily 
on any part of the population or the 
business community. 

_ A sound tax system is particularly 
important in this country where our Gov- 
ernmental organization, based as it is 
on the association of the separate States, 
does not lend itself to the most*economi- 
cal administration. Under our. State and 
Federal Governments, there is so much 
duplication of functions that the cost 
of operation is necessarily greater than 
would be the case in a more compact 
and simple structure. 

We have, for instance, two systems 
of courts, State and Federal; two bank« 
ing systems; two sets of public utility; 
commissions; and two systems of taxa- 
tion supported by a single body of tax- 
payers. With our traditions and the vast 
extent of our territory, a more concen- 
trated Governmental authority would be 
neither practicable nor desirable. Never- 
theless, under the circumstances which 
prevail, it is of the utmost importance 
that economy in administration should 
be observed and that the tax systems of 
both State and Federal Governments 
should be sound in principle, so that the 
burden bf taxation shall be as equitably, 
distributed as possible. 

(Mr. Mellon’s speech was delivered be- 
fore the Seventh Annual Luncheon of 
the Women’s National Republican Club 
in New York.) 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865" 


Statement as of January 1, 1928 


BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY FOR 1927 


24,564 Policies jssued and paid for in 1927, insuring.. 
280,271 Policies in forge at end of 1927, insuring 
Premiums and Annuities received during the year..... 


Interest received on 


Assets during the year 


Losses by Death during the year (1085 deaths).. 


Endowment Policies matured and paid during the year. eat ake 
Surplus distributed to Policyholders during the year.... 


Total paid Policyholders during the year 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION 


Tisai TOGNUE ORE oo ona ien ce ncs chon GSaaesades SOCRbARS Rake teReKCER 


Paid for matured Endowment Policies................ ee 


Real Estate 


Mortgage Loans and Ground Rents 


Advances On Policies. of this Company. «o.oo 000.00 s:c000%seeaseoee. 


$113,708,691.00 
858,428,295.00 
30,399,668.19 
9,525,736.12 
5,565,666.79 
3,280,977.41 
5,747,287.28 
19,743,305.32 


IN 1865 


$94,625,597.06 
85,335,490.19 
70,618,139.69 
57,022,460.51 


$307,601,687.45 


$3,947,805.37 
84,417,097.19 
26,326,231.54 


U. S. Government and Other Bonds at Amortized Value as Computed 


by Company on Basis of State Laws (Present Market Value, 


$81,681,417.00) 


Stocks at Present Market Value 


Cash Saas 
Accrued Interest 
Overdue Interest 


eer eeee 


Deferred and Uncollected Premiums, etc. . 


Total Assets 


Reserve on Insurance and Annuity Policies, 312% Basis..........+. 
Reserve on Supplementary Contracts........ ‘ 


LIABILITIES 


Death Claims awaiting proof, etc. 
Prepaid Premiums and Miscellaneous Liabilities.... . 
Surplus to Policyholders apportioned or left on deposit, including esti- 


mated sum of $7,010,000.00 payable in 1928............ 
Other Reserve Funds, including Mortality Fluctuation Fund and Asse 
Depreciation Fund ........ 


SOCAL EUBDIUCION 460 sieas ccaes aan 


eeeeee 


eeore 


* 79,761,448.52 
389,466.00 
1,065,104.89 
2,785,873.77 
535,342.92 
4,910,799.45 


"$204,139,169.45 


$173,912,755.00 
2,973,547.00 
499,087.73 
2,124,314.06 
8,819,216.48 


15,810,249.18 


$204,139,169.45 


soee 


A list of the Company's Bond and Siock Investments will appear in the 


Annual Report to Policyholders now in the hands of the printer. 


Upon 


request a copy of this report will be gladly furnished to any one interested. 


Home Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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3 Claims Are Denied 

For Patent on Tool 
Built to Cut Rock | 


Commissioner Also Rules 
Parts May Be Given Work- 
able Dimensions That 
Differ from Drawings. 
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Jury Trial 
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Rock Cutters 


Plea of Former Jeopardy on Ground Jury 
Was Discharged Prematurely Not Sustained 


Court of Appeals Also Holds a Judge Need Not Charac- 
terize Evidence as Direct or Circumstantial. 


PHIL KASTEL, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, YV. | 


UNITED States. No. 8. Circuit Court 
OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 
This trial was upon an indictment for 


| using the mails to defraud and resulted 
The judge | 


in disagreement of the jury. 


| charged the jury and sent it out at 1 


APPLICATION OF OLE ROLFSEN; COMMIS- 

SIONER OF PATENTS. 

Patent 1653663 was issued to Rolfsen 
on December 27, 1927, for a rock-cutting 
tool, 6n application filed July 12, 1922. 

Pennie, Davis, Marvin and Edmonds 
for appellant. 

Claims for a rock-cutting tool, which | 
claims include the feature of having 
hammer heads rotatably mounted with 
loose play on pivots at the free ends of 
links, the pivots separated to permit the 
hammer heads to perform complete revo- 
lutions, were rejected as being unpat- 
entable over the prior art. The full text 
of the opinion of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents Moore is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision | 
of the examiners-in-chief affirming the | 
rejection by the primary examiner of | 
claims 1 and 8 and recommending that 
applicant be required to elect which of } 
claims 4 and 5 he will retain in the case. | 


Heads Connected by Links. 


Claims 1 and 8 read as follows: 

1. In a rock-cutting tool, a rotating 
shaft and hub thereon, radial arms on 
said hub, links pivoted at the free end 
of said arms and hammer heads ro- 
tatably mounted with loose play on 
pivots at the free ends of the links, the 
pivots on the links being separated by a 
distance sufficient to permit the hammer 
heads to perform complete revolutions 
at all times. 

8. In a rock-cutting tool, a rotating 
shaft and hub thereon, radial arms on 
said hub, links pivoted at the free end 
of said arms and hammer heads ro- 
tatably mounted with. loose play on 
pivots at the free ends‘of the links, the 
pivots on the links being spaced suffi- 
ciently to permit the centers of gravity 
of the hammer heads to revolve. 

The reference relied upon ts the patent 
to Hencken, No. 1320144, granted Octo- 
ber 28, 1919. 

The claims are drawn to a rock-cutting 
tool and particularly to the mounting 
for the tools proper, or hammer heads. 

The application discloses a rotatable 
shaft having radially extending . arms 
secured thereto. The outer end of each 
arm is connected by links to a hammer 
head. Two parallel links are used in 
each connection, the hammer head and 
the outer end of the radial arm being 
arranged betwen the outer ends and the | 
inner ends, respectively, of the links. 
The pivot pins which connect the ends 
of the links to the hammer head and 
to the radia] arm, extend through en- 
larged_ openings in the latter members, 
providing loose connections between the 
parts. The hammer head is triangular 
in shape, and its opening is of similar 
shape and centrally located. The ham- 
mer head is rotatable on the pin to bring 
any one of its cutting edges, formed by 
the meeting faces, into operative posi- 
~ tion. In operation, the head rotates on 
the pin and the latter seats in turn in | 
each of the ends of the enlarged tri- 
angular opening. 


Triangular Opening Provided. 

The patent to Hencken, also, discloses 
a rotatable shaft, arms extending ra- 
dially therefrom, and hammer heads 
connected by links to the outer ends of 
the arms. The pivotal connections be- 
tween the arms and links are not loose | 
connections, but this feature of appli- 
cant’s device is not included in the re- 
jected claims. Fig. 16 of the patent 
shows a pair of links, with the hammer | 
located between their outer ends, zs in 
applicant’s device. In Figs. 6 and 7 
there is a single link the outer end of | 
which is located between a pair of ham- 
mers. In the latter construction, the 
pivot pin has enlarged heads which re- | 
tain the hammers in place on the pins. 
These heads have the same shape (tri- 
angular) as the hammers and the en- 
larged central openings with which the 
latter are provided on their inner faces. 
The heads are positioned in still larger 
circular openings in the outer faces of 
the hammers. e heads can be in- 
serted through the triangular openings, | 
and since they are eccentrically located 
on the pins they hold the hammers in | 
place when turned out of alignment with 
the triangular openings. A pin 13A is 
inserted in the outer face of each en- 
larged head and serves as additional se- 
curing means. 

Applicant contends that the pin 13A | 
of the patent fastens the hammer to | 
the pivot pin, that the latter is thereby 
caused to rotate with the hammer, that 
since the triangular and circular open- | 
ings in the hammer are eccentrically | 
positioned the particular end of the tri- 
angular opening shown in engagement | 
with the pivot pin in Fig. 7 is the only 
one that ever seats on the pivot pin, and | 
that consequently the hammer is not 
mounted with loose play on the pivot. 
The examiners-in-chief regarded the pin 
13A merely as a spacing pin and not as 
means for fastening the hammer to the 
enlarged head of the pivot pin. Appli- 
cant urges that if this be the correct 
view the hammer cannot make a com- 
plete rotation on the pivot pin because 
the inwardly facing wall of the circular 
opening in the hammer would bind 
against the enlarged head of the non- 
rotatable pivot pin. A further point is 
made that the link is not of sufficient | 
length to permit rotation of the hammer 
without contacting with the outer end | 
of the arm 9 to which the link is con- 
nected. 


Mounting Was Contemplated. 

It is clear from the patent disclosure 
that Hencken contemplated so mounting 
his hammers that they have rotary | 
movements with respect to the links. 
As illustrative of such disclosure the 
following sentence occurs in lines 22 to 
25, page 2 of the patent: 

By reason of the occasional rotative 
shifting of the cutting hammers 11, their 
cutting points are successively brought 
into action. 

It is deemed equally clear that he 
contemplated hammers having loose play 
on the pivot pins. Immediately follow- 
ing the above quoted sentence, the patent 
refers to the various shapes of hammers 
shown in Figs. 11 to 15, and then states: | 

As far as possible their central open- 
ings correspond in shape to the periph- 
ery of the hammers. That to say, | 
the hammer is provided centrally with 
an angular pivot opening having the 
same number of angles as the working | 
face, and it is to be noted this pivot | 





| p. m. 


| of a witness. 


p.m. The judge waited until 4 o’clock 
after instructing the clerk to discharge 
the jury if they had not agreed at 9:30 
Later the jury asked for certain 
exhibits and to hear read the testimony 
This could not be done as 
the judge could not be reached. 

At 9:30 p. m. the jurors were asked if 
they had been able to agree. They asked 
for 15 minutes more, at the end of which 


| they were again asked if they had been 
| able to agree, and they again said, ‘*‘No,” 
| whereupon they were discharged. 

The court held herein that the de- | 


fendant’s plea of former jeopardy was 


not sustained as he failed affirmatively | 
to prove that the jury was discharged | d ! 
| Territory, 12 Ariz. 


before they themselves gave up, or even 


| fhat they had not in substance announced | 
that they did give up. 


Before Manton, L. “Hand, and Swan, 
Cireuit Judges. The full text of the de- 


| cision follows: 
Writ of error to a judgment of the Dis- | 


trict Court for the Southern District of 


New York, convicting the defendant upon 
| an indictment for using the mails to de- 


fraud. 
False Representation 
In Stock Sales Alleged 


The fraudulent scheme laid was that the 


defendants and two accomplices should 
solicit customers to buy stocks, by falsely 
representing to them that they would buy 
and keep for them their shares, when in 


act, th they bought, they at once |} : v 
= —_ : | vania (Com. v. Fif%patrick, 121 Pa. 


sold, “thereby inducing such customers 
: . ” 

to pay interest and other charges” upon 

their unpaid debit balances. 


tomers to part with their money, which 
the defendants might then convert. 
Four questions arise upon this writ: 


First, a plea of foremr jeopardy; second, | 
a motion to quash the indictment; third, | } : app ] 5 I 
| ing up the jury’s deliberations did not 


an error in the charge; fourth, the re- 
fusal of a request to charge. 
The first point arises from a former 


| trial upon the same indictment, which re- 


sulted in a disagreement of the jury. 
Upon that trial, at the conclusion of the 
evidence, the judge charged the jury and 
sent them out at 1 p.m. He then waited 


until about 4 o’clock without word from | 
them, and called the assistant district | 
attorney and one of the counsel for the | 
he 
| asked them whether “‘we wanted to keep 


defendant to his chambers, where 


the jury here all night.” Neither party 
expresisng any such wish, the judge in- 


structed the clerk to discharge the jury | 


if they had not agreed at 9:80 p. m. He 
thereupon left the building, and in his 
absence the jury asked for certain ex- 


hibits and to hear read the testimony of | 
/ a witness. 


The clerk’s efforts to reach the judge 
were unsuccessful, this could not be 
granted, and they sent no other message. 
At 9:30 a bailiff opened the door of the 
jury room and asked if they had been 


| able to agree. They asked for 15 minutes 
| more, at the end of which the bailiff 
| again asked them if they had been able 
| to agree, and they 


again said, ‘‘No,” 
whereupon they were discharged. . 

The second point arises upon the denial 
of a motion to quash the indictment be- 
cause the grand jury had no competent 
evidence before it upon which to indict. 
This motion was supported by an affidavit 
of the defendant, alleging on information 
and belief that one Keyes Winter, the re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy of the defendant, 
was the only witness sworn by the grand 
jury, and that it was impossible that he 
should have given competent proof of the 
facts. 

The third point is that the judge, in 
charging the jury, did not limit their 
consideration to such representations as 
induced the defendant’s customers to pay 


interest and other charges upon their | 
On the contrary, he al- | 
lowed them to convict if they found that | 
the defendant lad procured any money | 
by falsely assuring them that he would | 


debit balances. 


buy and hold their shares. 


opening is arranged to that the angles 
of the pivot opening are located upon 


angle of the working face at the other or 
opposite side of the central axis, as ap- 
pears in Figures 1, 7, 11 and 12 of the 


| drawings. ; , 
There would be no purpose in having | 


this arrangement of angles unles seach 
angle is to be engaged by the pivot pin. 


That is, when any face of the hammer is | 


in operative position there should be a 
diametrically opposite angle to seat on 


the pin. Claims 1, 11 and 12 of the pat- | 


ent include this feature. 
Claims 1 and 8 are broadly 


the hammers on the pivots in the broad- 
est possible terms. 
pins in Figures 6 and 7 of Hencken are 
rotatably mounted in the ends 
links 10 and, whether they are 


| without word from them and then left | 


The repre- | 
sentations were meant to induce the cus- ' 


| the facts as above). 


| Mich. 


| presented, and we may pass it. 


that would scarcely 


The fourvih point was a refusal by the 
judge to charge that there was only 
circumstantial evidence of the crime. 

Vincent T. Follmar, of New York City, 


| for plaintiff in error. 


David W. Peck, of New York City, 
and Laurens Hastings, for the United 
States. 

L. Hand, Circuit Judge (after stating 


double jeopardy the defendant has the 
burden of proof, and must make out his 
case. Com. v. Wermouth, 174 Mass. 
74, 54 N. BE, 352; People v. Schepps, 231 

260, 203 N. W. 882; State v. 
Ackerman, 64 N. J. Law, 99, 45 A. 27; 
State v. Williams, 43 Wash. 505, 86 
P. 847; Harlan v. State, 190 Ind. 322, 
130 N. E. 413; Price v. State, 104 
Miss. 288, 61 So. 314; Barber v. State, 


1151 Ala. 56, 43 So. 808; Territory v. 


West, 14 N. M. 546, 99 P. 343; State v. 
Freeman, 162 N. C. 594, 77 S. E. 780, 
45 L. R. A. (N. S.) 977; Jacobs v. State, 
100 Ark, 591, 141 S. W. 489; Storm v. 
109, 99 A. 275; 1 
Bishop, New Crim. Proc. § 816 (2). 
Three questions arise under the plea 


‘at bar: First, whether the judge exer- 


cised a proper discretion in instructing 


| the clerk to discharge the jury at 9:30 
| and 


then absenting himself; next, 
whether—the discharge interrupted the 
jury’s deliberations before they had 
come to a permanent deadlock; last, 


whether, if it did, this operates as an | _ . r : 
| the glove first in a gradually increasing | 


acquittal. 

The last question, as we view it, is not 
Some of 
the cases turn upon local statutes. Peo- 
ple ex rel, Stabile v. Warden, 202 N. 
Y. 138, 95 N. E. 729; People v. Greene, 


| 100 Cal. 140, 34 P. 630; State v. Klauer, 
| 70 
| Shuchardt, 18 Neb. 454, 25 N. W. 


Kan. 384, 78 P. 


State v. 
799 


802; 
The Pennsyl- 
109, 
15 A. 466,1L. R. A. 451, 6 Am. St. 
Rep. 757), and originally in California 
(People v. Cage, 48 Cal. 325, 17 Am. 
Rep. 436), has been carried to lengths 
be followed else- 


common-law doctrine in 


where. 
On the other hand, the original rule 
in New York apparently was that break- 


effect an acquittal. People v. Green, 
13 Wend. 55. Cullen, C. J., dissenting, 
in People ex rel. Stabile vy. Warden, so 
announced, and nothing in the majority 
opinion suggests the opposite. Whatever 
the right doctrine, we will assume 
arguendo that the jury must not be 
interrupted, at least until they them- 
selves wish to be discharged. 

In the case at bar it appears to us 
that the defendant has not shown that 
they were so interrupted. We must con- 
cede that, had the bailiff merely dis- 
charged them at 9:30, this would have 
been proved; prima facie, they have 
hope of agreeing till they say the con- 
trary. Yet it was not a strain upon their 
request to read it as meaning that, if 
they could not agree in 15 minutes, they 
could not agree at all. Indeed, the 
probabilities are that this is what they 
did mean; else it 
they put a period to their further con- 
sultation. At best, we think that the 
defendant has failed affirmatively to 
prove that they were discharged before 
they themselves gave up, or even that 
they had not in 
that they did give up. 


Judge Should Have Been 
Accessible to Jury 


Coming next to the question of the 
judge’s discretion, it is at least debatable 
whether, if exercised at all, it can be 
reviewed by writ of error. Winsor v. 
Queen, L. R. 1 Q. B. 289. But we may 
pass the point, because the period set 
of 814 hours was so plainly long enough 
that no objection could be taken to it, 
and, indeed, none has been, as we under- 
stand it. What the defendant complains 
of is that the judge, by absenting him- 
self at 4 o’clock, could not, and, indeed, 
never did, discharge them himself, but 
rigidly bound the clerk to do so when 
the time arrived, regardless of what 
might meanwhile happen. He thus cut 
himself off from revising his original 
decision, which, though perhaps proper 


; enough when made, he might have seen 
| fit to change later. 


| diameters which fall midway between the | 


That the judge was not justified in 
leaving the jury without means of com- 


municating with him we entirely agree. | 


He should have been always accessible 
to them, for the trial was still on. 
Nevertheless, he had in fact fixed the 


time for their discharge, reasonable in | 
that he was under no duty to keep them | 


out all night, and at most the defendant 
lost nothing but the chance that he 
might change his mind, and that fur- 
ther confinement might result in an 


| acquittal. 


drawn. | 
| They include the feature of loose play of | 


Whether the pivot | 


of the | 
com- | 


pelled to rotate in unison with the ham- | 


immaterial to the 


mers are questions 
Patent 


consideration of these claims. 
Office drawings are not made to_ ] 
and if the parts as shown would bind in 


art to give the parts such dimensions 


scale | 


Such straws will not outweigh proven 


guilt, nor need we be today ridden by | 


such nebulous possibilities. There must 
always be a compromise between the 
convenience of the jury and the pro- 
tection of the accused, or we _ should 
revert to archaic barbarities, though 
now committed with an opposite pur- 
pose. 
possibility and the impropriety, we de- 


| cline to make them an excuse. 


The next point requires little discus- 
sion. 


1 | Criminal Procedure Would 
some positions of the hammer, it would be | 
within the province of one skilled in the | 


that the device would work in the man- | 


ner taught by the patent. 
Furthermore, with the paraliel link 
arrangement of Figure 16 of the patent, 


the hammer is retained in position by | 


the links, and pivot pins having enlarged 
heads are not used. 


11 and 12 responds to these claims. 
lowed claim 5. 
the two, but recommended that appli- 


cant be required to elect which claim he 
will retain in the case. 


Become More Unwieldy 


tion to quash was the defendant’s af- 
fidavit on information and belief that 
the grand jury had no competent evi- 
dence upon which to indict him. If 
this were enough, we should be obliged 


| to try over the proceedings before the 


Such mounting of | 
| any of the hammers shown in Figures 6, 


grand jury in every case. If it turned 
out that there was competent evidence, 


: : . | the accused would none the less have 
The examiner rejected claim 4 on al- | 


The examiners-in-chief, | 
| allowed claim 4, because the broader of- 


Claim 4 defines | 


the hammer head broadly, while claim 5 | 
is limited toa polygonal hammer head. | 
It is believed the’ difference is sufficient | 


| to justify the allowance of both. 


The applicant presented three addi- 
tional claims on his appeal to the ex- 
aminers-in-chief. That tribunal consid- 
ered them unpatentable and declined to 
recommend their admission. Their rul- 
ing is deemed correct in both respects. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
holding claims 1 and 8 unpatentable is 
affirmed. Their recommendation that 
the applicant be required to make an 
election as between claims 4 and 5 is 
not adopted, 


the prosecution’s case in advance to con- 
trive against at his leisure. 


In any event the trial would be com- | 


plicated to an inordinate extent, and our 
criminal procedure become even 
unwieldy, dilatory and uncertain. We 
agree with the rulings in the Eighth 
Circuit, never insensitive to the protec- 
tion of personal rights. McKinney v. 
U. S., 199 F. 25; Murdick v. U. S., 15 
F.(2d) 965. See, also, U. S. v. Morse 
(D. C.) 292 F. 278, 278; U. S. v. Reed, 


Fed. Cas. No. 16134; U. S. v. Cobban | 


(C. C.) 127 F. 713. 


As to the third point, the indictment } 


was for a scheme to defraud customers 
of their money by falsely saying that 
their shares would’ be kept for them. 
The allegation that thus they would be 


induced to pay interest on their debit | 
To | 
confine the charge to that feature would | 


balances was merely an incident. 


Upon the plea of | 


is hard to see why | 


substance announced | 


While, therefore, we concede the | 


The only evidence to support the mo- | 


more | 


Gloves 


| Non-Fastening Glove 
| Fitting Close to Wrist 
| 


| Held to Be Patentable 


| Reference Cited Did Not In- 
| volve Same Problem Ap- 
pellant Was Seeking to 
Solve by Invention. 


APPLICATION OF Ropert E. 
BOARD OF APPEALS, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1654279 was issued to Bolles 


on December 27, 1927, for gloves, on ap- | 


plication filed June 5, 1925, 
Axel V. Beeken for applicant. 
Where the appellant claimed a glove 
having a wrist portion which adheres 
at all times to the wrist without the 
| use of a fastener and reference is cited 


which is not concerned with the problem ! 


of the appellant, said claim held patent- 
able over the reference. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals 
Ide) follows: 

This 
jection of claims 1 to 5 inclusive. 

Illustrative Claim Reproduced. 


1S 


Claim 1 is reproduced for illustrative | 


purposes. 


“A glove with a substantially close- | 


fitting nonelastic wrist portion and de- 
void of fastening means bounded in part 


on the outer or seam side of the glove | 
by an irregular curve beginning abruptly | 
at a point not substantially above the | 


center, lengthwise, of the palm and con- 
tinuing in the direction of the top of 


and then in a gradually diminishing 
curve and terminating at the top of the 
glove said wrist portion being provided 


with a vertical slit substantially coex- | 


tensive with the length thereof and ex- 


tending downwardly from the top of the | 


glove.” 

The references cited are: 
(Br.), 20107, September 2, 1909; Bellon 
(Fr.-addition), 13324, October 20, 1910; 
Burr, 153151, July 21, 1874. 

Relates to Short Gloves. 
The invention claimed relates to short 


gloves in which a close fit at the wrist | 


portion is desired and in which the usual 


| slit in the palm side of the glove is co- 
extensive with the length of the wrist | 


portion thereof. It is also a purpose of 


the invention to, provide a glove having | 


a substantially close-fitting wrist por- 
tion devoid of fastening means. 
To secure the capabilities and charac- 


teristics noted in a glove appellant forms | 
the seam at the outer side portion of ! 


the glove on an irregular curve begin- 


ning at a point, defined in some of the | 
substantially | 


appealed claims as_ not 
above the center lengthwise of the palm 
and continuing in the direction of the 
top of the glove first in a gradually in- 
creasing and then in a gradually dimin- 
ishing curve and terminating at the 
top of the glove. 

The above noted characteristic of the 
curved seam and the short vent in the 
palm side of the glove are included in 
some form or other in each of the ap- 
pealed claims. 

Appellant urges that by reason of the 
characteristics in question he has pro- 
duced a glove that has a relatively close- 
fitting wrist portion, is devoid of fast- 
eners and in which the vent does not ex- 
tend into the palm portion of the glove. 

Appellant’s contention with respect to 
the desirable characteristics of 


art. 

_ Of the references cited. by the exam- 
iner the Burr U..S. patent is relied 
on to show a relatively short vent in a 
glove. The glove illustrated in Fig. 2 


of the patent is a work glove and the | 


length of the vent is not a feature of 
the invention. No reference is made to 
the vent in the specification of the 
patent. 

Admittedly the French patent to 
Bellon and the British patent to Walther 
do not meet any of the appealed claims 
and are not concerned with the problem 
appellant is attempting to solve. The 
French patent is directed solely to the 
finger pieces or fourchettes of a glove 
and the British patent to the construc- 
tion of the thumb and thumb socket. 

Each of the patents shows a slight 


' 


flare formed by cutting the outer seam- | 


ing edges of the glove along a straight 


oblique line, the purpose of this feature | 


as stated in one of the affidavits on file 
being to make the wrist of the glove 
suffiicently large at the top edge to ad- 
| mit the button near the top of the glove 

being comfortably fastened. There is no 
| description of this flaring feature in the 
specification of either patent. 

The Walther patent shows in Fig. 3 


which seems to be merely an arbitrary 

showing. Appellant has established sat- 

isfactorily we think, that a glove with 
| such a vent could not be placed on the 
| hand of the wearer. 

The examiner does not contend, as we 
understand his position, that 
pealed claims are 
French or the British patent. 
aminer admits that a difference exists 
between the claimed construction and 
the disclosures of the references but he 
regards the difference as too trivial to 
constitute a patentable distinction. 

But it is not the degree of change 
over the prior art that is of importance 
| here. The weakness of the ground of 

rejection resides in the fact that the 
| inventive thought involved in the ap- 
| pealed claims is wholly lacking in the 
| references. 

The patentees were not concerned with 
the problem appellant is seeking to solve 
hence the degree of difference between 
the disclosure of appellant and that of 
the references is immaterial to the ques- 
tion of invention. It is our view that in 
the absence of more pertinent art the 
appealed claims should be allowed. 

_ The examiner criticizes the claims as 
inaccurate or misleading in the refer- 
ence to a substantially close-fitting wrist 
portion. We think the language of the 
claims is not misleading or inaccurate 
when considered in connection with the 
| specification where a basis for the lan- 
| guage may be found. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


have defeated the very plain intendment 
of the indictment as a whole. 
Finally, the judge was not called upon 


to characterize the evidence as direct or | 
a relied on, | 
People v. De Martini, 218 N. Y. 561, 112 


circumstantial. In the case 
N. E. £42, there had been an error in 
describing circumstantial evidence as di- 
rect, and that, too, upon a trial for mur- 
der. 

Judgment affirmed, 

December 19, 1927, 





BOLLEs. | 


(Moore, Henry and | 


an appeal from a final re- 


Walther | 


; Transfer Co., 
| Yellow Taxicab & Transfer Co. 





| for the Sixth Circuit. 


) the | 
claimed glove is supported by affidavits | 
of skilled workers in the glove-making | 





| Appeals for the Third Circuit. 


a relatively short vent, not described, | 








| For appellant, Edward H. Kelly. 
| appellee, S. Frederic Wetzler. 





Jewelry Settings 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


PPEAL AND ERROR: Denial of Motion to Quash Indictment.—Where only 
evidence to support detendant’s motion to quash the indictment was de- 
fendant’s aftidavit un information and belief that the grand jury had no com- 
petent evidence upon which to indict him, Held: Denial otf motion to quash was 
proper.—Kastel vy. United States. ( Circuit Court of Appeals, Secona Circuit). 
—yXearly index Page 8234, Col. 2 (Voiume IL). 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Indictment: Charge to Jury.—Where the indictment 
was for a scheme to defraud customers of their money by falsely saying 
that their shares would be kept for them and the allegation that tney tnus 
would be induced to pay interest on their debit balances was merely an inci- 
dent, Held: ‘’o contiine the charge to the iatter feature would have defeated 
the plain intendment of the indictment as a whole.—Kastel v. United States. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 3234, Col. 2 


(Volume II). 


TIYRIAL: Charge to the Jury: Evidence.—A judge is not called upon to char- 
acterize the evidence as direct or circumstanual.—Kastel v. United States. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 3234, Col. 2 


(Volume II). 


Patents 
ATENTS: Patentability: Where Patent Office Drawing Not. Made to Scale: 
Within Mechanical Skill to Correct Drawing of Rock-Cutting Tool.—Patent 
Office drawings are not made to scale and if the parts as illustrated would 
bind in some positions of the hammer, it would be within the province of one 
skilled in the art to give the part such dimensions that the device would work 


in the manner taught by the patent.—Patent 1653663 toRolfsen. 


(Commis- 


sioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 3234, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


P 


of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 


cutting tool, including in broad terms the feature of loose play of the 
hammers on pivots, were rejected.—Patent 1653663 to Rolfsen. 
3234, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


(Commissioner 


ATENTS: Patentability: Gloves.—Ciaims for a glove with a close-fitting 
nonelastic wrist portion provided with a vertical slit substantially co- 
extensive with the length thereof and cut so that said wrist portion will ad- 
here closely to the wrist without the use of fasteners, were allowed over the 


prior art.—Patent 1654279 to Bolles. 


(Board of Appeals, Patent Office).— 


Yearly Index Page 3234, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Injunction Pendente Lite——Injunctions pendente lite in a patent 
suit should not go except when the patent is beyond question valid and 


infringed.—Simson Bros., Inc., v. Blancard and Co., Inc. 


(Circuit Court of 


Appeals, Second Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 3234, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


ESIGN PATENTS: Invention: Breaking Part From Whole.—Every part 
of any pattern does not become pateniable when broken from its whole.— 


Simson Bros., Inc., v. Blancard and Co., Inc. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 


ond Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 3234, Col. 7 (Volume II). ; 


Supreme Court 


Reference to articles covering arguments before the Supreme Court will 
be found under the heading “Supreme Court” in the News Summary on the 


back page. 


Calendar 
of the 


Supreme Court of the United States 


A list of cases set for hearing before | 


the Supreme Court of the United States 


| during the week of January 16 has been 


prepared in the office of the Clerk of the 
Court. 


t 


| of Worcester. 


This list, subject to change and correc- 
tion to conform with the disposition of | 
the cases made by the Court and the | 


action of counsel therein, follows: 

No. 174. Black & White Taxicab & 
Petitioner, v. Brown 
On writ 
of certiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals 


John L. Stout. 
M. Logan. 

No. 178. Gulf Fisheries Company, Ap- 
pellant, v. John L. Darrouzet, District & 


sioner, etc., Petitioner, v. George I. 
Rockwood. On writ of certiorari to Mas- 
sachusetts Superior Court for the County 
For petitioner, F. Delano 
Putnam, Alex. Lincoln. 


Thomas H. Gage, Merrill S, June. 
201 will be heard with No. 202 as one 


| case. 


& | 


For the petitioner, | 
For the respondent, M. ! 


County Attorney, etc. Appeal from Dis- | 


trict Court for the Southern District of 
Texas. For the appellant, Brantly Har- 
ris. For the appellee, Claude Pollard, 
D. A. Simmons. 


No. 182. Corona Cord Tire Co., Peti- | James, J. E. Montgomery. 


United States of America, | 


tioner, v. ( 
On writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of 


tioner, Dean S. Edmonds, Frank E. Bar- 
rows, William H. Davis. For 
spondent, John W. Davis, James J. Ken- 
nedy. 

No. 


Dovan Chemical Corporation. | 


| to Nebraska Supreme Court. 


For peti- | 


the re- | 


No. 202. 
wood. On writ of certiorari to Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court for the County 
of Worcester. For petitioner, F. Delano 
Putnam. 
Gage, Merrill S. June. 


No. 203. Joseph M. Davis & Southern | 


Surety Co., Plaintiffs in Error, v. Esther 
M. Jessup, Administratrix, etc. In error 
For plain- 
tiffs in error, Wymer Dressler, Robert 
D. Neely. 


No. 204. 
Petitioner, v. Amalia Manzi. On writ of 
certiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit. For petitioner, 
Attorney General. For respondent, 


| Michael J. Turano. 


183. Western Union Telegraph | 


Company, Petitioner, v. C. H. Priester. | 


For petitioner, Francis Ray- 
mond Stark, Ray Rushton. For re- 
spondent, D. N. Powell. No. 183 and No. 
189 will be heard as one case. 


| On writ of certiorari to Alabama Court | 
| of Appeals. 


No. 189. Western Union Telegraph Co., 


Petitioner, v. C. H. Priester. 
certiorari to Alabama Supreme Court. 
For 
Rushton. 

No. 184. Fred M. Kirby, Petitioner, 
v. The United States. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims. For peti- 
tioner, Edward Cornell, Martin A. 
= For respondent, Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

No. 186. T. Smith & Son, Inc., Plain- 
tiff in Error. v. Fannie Robinson Taylor, 
widow of George Taylor, etc. In error to 
Louisiana Court of Appeals, Parish of 
Orleans. For plaintiff in error, Edmund 
L. Jones. 

No. 187, Fort Smith, Subiaco and Rock 


' Island R. R. Co., Petitioner, v. Emma 
the ap- ; 


met by either the | 
The ex. | 


Moore, Administratrix, ete. On writ of 
certiorari to Arkansas Supreme Court. 
For 


istratrix, etc. On writ of certiorari to 
Arkansas Supreme Court. For petitioner, 
James B. McDonough, For respondent, 


| Emma More, Pro se. 


No. 193. Bountiful Brick Company, et 


al., Plaintiffs in Error, v. Elizabeth W. | 


Giles, as Widow and as Guardian, etc. In 
error to Utah Supreme Court. For plain- 
tiffs in error, Henry D. Moyle. For de- 
fendants in error, Harvey H. Cluff. 

No. 110. John P. Donnelley v. United 
States of America. On certificate from 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. For Donnelley, Henry M. Hoyt, 
Frank H. Norcross. For the United 
States, Attorney General. 

No. 196. People of Sioux County, Ne- 
braska, Petitioner, v. National Surety 
Company. On writ of certiorari to Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 


| Circuit. For petitioner, Charles S. Lob- 
| ingier, Edwin D. Ctites. 


No. 197. Interstate Busses Corporation, 


| Appellant, v. William H. Blodgett, Tax 


Commissioner, ete., et al. Appeal from 
District Court, District of Connecticut. 
For 


No. 198. George O. Richardson Ma- 
chinery Co., Petitioner, v. Mrs. Annie 
Scott, Administratrix, etc. On writ of 
certiorari to Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
For petitioner, D. M. Linebaugh, Paul 
Pinson. For respondent, Jean H. Everest, 
Charles L. Moore. 

No. 199. Julia V. Miller, et al., Plain- 
tiffs in Error, v. W. J. Schoene, State 
Entomologists. In error to Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals. For plain- 
tiffs in error, Randolph Harrison, D. O. 
Deckert. 

No. 201. 


Henry F. Long, Commis- 


On writ of | 


petitioner, Francis R. Stark, Ray | 
For respondent, D. N. Powell. | 


petitioner, James B. McDonough. | 
| For respondent, Emma Moore, Admin- 


No. 205. National Leather Co., Plain- | 


tiff in Error, v. Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. In error 
Supreme Judicial Court. 
in error, Philip Nichols. 
in error, F. Delano Putnam. 

No. 206. State of Mississippi, for the 
use of Stokes V. Robertsoon, Plaintiff in 
Error, v. W. J. Miller et al. In error to 
Mississippi Supreme Court. 
tiff in error, Stokes V. Robertson, Thomas 
S. Johnston, J. H. Sumrall. For de- 
fendants in error, Marion W. Reily. 

No. 207. Montana National Bank of 


| Billings, Plaintiff in Error, v. Yellow- 


stone County of the State of Montana, 
et al., ete. 
Court. For plaintiff 
Gunn, Horace S. Davis. 
in error, L. A. Foot. 
No. 208. Otis Sprout, Plaintiff 
Error, v. City of South Bend, Ind. 
error to Indiana Supreme Court. 
plaintiff in error, Dudley M. Shively. 
For defendant in error, Iden S. Romig. 


in error, M. S. 
For defendant 


in 
In 


v. Russell Car & Snow Plow Co. On 
writ of certiorari to Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court. 
Williams. For respondent, A. M. Live- 
right. 

No. 217. Harry Levy, Bankrupt, Peti- 
tioner, v- Industrial Finance Corporation 
et al. On writ of certiorari to Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 
For petitioner, S. M. Brandt. 


Executrix, etc., Petitioner, v. Charles W. 
Anderson, as Collector, cte. On writ 
of certiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. 
Louis Marshall. For respondent, 
torney General. 

No. 223. Western Gas, Construction 
Company, Plaintiff in Error, v. Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, at the Relation 
of the State Corporation Commission. 
In error to Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals. 
Fulton, T. J. Michie, Jr., John S. 
Brookes, Jr. For defendant in error, 
Leon M. Bazile, John R. Saunders. 

No. 224. M. O. Danciger & Emerich 
Oil Co., Petitioners, v. 
| On writ of certiorari to Texas, Court 
of Civil Appeals, Fifth Supreme Judi- 
cial District. For petitioners, W. G. 
Boatright, I. J. Ringolsky. 


At- 





No. 225. H. Plamals, Petitioner, v. 
Steamship “Pinar Del Rio,” her En- 
gines, Boilers, etc. On writ of certio- 
rari to Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. For petitioner, S. 
B. Axtell. For respondent, Cletus Keat- 
ing, Vernon S. Jones. 

No. 227. Cora B. Beatty, Executrix, 
etc., Petitioner, v. B. Heiner, Col- 
lector, ete. On writ of certiorari to Cir- 
| cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 

j; cuit. For petitioner, W. D. Steward, 


BEING 
DAILY. 


Are Presented HEREIN, 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


Patents 


| 


‘Proof of Infringement 
Is Required Before 


Injunction Is Issued 


Restraining Order Is Denied 
Because of Doubt That 
Patent in Suit Is 
Valid.. 


Stimson Bros., INc., APPELLEE, V. BLAN- 


carp & Co., INc.; No. 143, OcTOBER 
TerM; CrrcuiT COURT OF APPEALS, 
SECOND CIRCUIT. ; 

An injunction pendente lite against 





} art. 


| Hand, Circuit Judges. 
| the opinion of the court, rendered by 


tain patents not necessary to describe. 


| in plane. a ; : 
| satisfy us that the difference In eleva- 


| eye, though the issue 
| open. 


For respondent, | 
No. } 


Henry F. Long, Commics- | 


sioner, etc., Petitioner, v. George I. Rock- | likewise sufficient in plane to anticipate, 


For defendant in error, J. W. | 


the infringement of the plaintiff’s design 


| patent for a jewelry setting was denied 
| the plaintiff’s since thede was consid- 
| erable doubt as to the validity of the 


plaintiff’s patent in view of the prior 


Arthur C. Fraser, of New York City, 
for appellant. Samuel E. Darby, jr., of 


| New York City, for appellee. 


Before L. Hand, Swan, and Augustus 
7 The full text of 


Judge L. Hand, follows: 

Appeal from an interlocutory decree 
pendente lite of the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, en- 
joining the defendant from infringing 
design patent 70242, for a jewelry 
setting. a 

The patent, which is for a square set- 
ting for jewelry, was applied for on 
November 27, 1925, and was granted on 

ay 25, 1926. 
by aa Validity Is Disputed. 

The defendant by affidavits proved the 
manufacture and sale of several similar 


i ier 2 li- 
| settings earlier than the date of appl! 

| cation, and the patentee carried back his 
| invention by his own oath and another’s 
| to the latter part of 1924. 


In the prior 
art the defendant also relied upon cer- 
have 


L. Hand, Circuit Judge: We 


| often said that an injunction pendente 


lite in a patent suit should not go ex- 
cept when the patent is beyond question 
valid and infringed. Newhall v. McCabe, 


| ete, Co., 125 F. 919; Hildreth v. Nor- 


ton, 159 F. 428; Cutter Co. v. Metropol- 
itan Co., 275 F. 158; A. B. Dick Co. v. 
Barnett, 277 F. 423. ‘ih adih 

The case at bar is far from being 
such. Felger’s ring, if adequately 
proved, would be a complete anticipation. 
That appearing in the Boston Jewelry 


| Manufacturing Company’s catalogue and 


Belais’ are anticipations, when viewed 
It would take much proof to 


tion between these and the design in 
suit would be observable to the ordinary 
is theoretically 


All questions of the adequacy of the 
proof of anticipation, as of that of car- 
rying back, must await trial. It is 
enough now that the outcome 1s patently 
doubtful. We omit Rosenthal & Kap- 
lins’ ring only because there is no com- 
petent proof of it. If it be proved suffi- 
ciently, Exhibit 7 leaves nothing for 
invention; the same is probably true of 
Exhibit 6 (certfinly if the original fig- 
ure of the disclosure be a limitation 
upon the claim). i 

Of the Patent Office art, Soman is 
unless the patentee can carry back of it. 
In elevation we repeat what we said as 


is he Boston Jewelry Man- 
For respondent, Thomas H. | '° Belais and the 


ufacturing Company’s catalogue. Foster, 
being later than Soman, we pass. As to 
Heusch, it makes not the slightest differ- 
ence whether it was _ used for paste 
gems or real. In plane it is not so clear 
an anticipation as those. just mentioned, 
but the issue lies in pais. As it shows 
no elevation, and apparently has none, 
| the defendant will have to show that in 
such cases the elevation does not count, 
as perhaps it does not. 

“We came agree to the argument that 
these disclosures are not enough, be- 
cause all but Heusch are of settings in 





to Massachusetts | 
For plaintiff | 
For defendant | 


For plain- 


In error to Montana Supreme ! 


For | 


No. 209. V. L. Highland, Petitioner, | 


For petitioner, Ira Jewell | 


No. 221. Fannie E. Untermeyer, as | 


For petitioner, | 


For plaintiff in error, M. J. | 


N. K. Smith. | 


combination with rings. The notion 
seems to us not to deserve discussion 
that a new design is created by cutting 
off the setting from the shank. Surely 
every part of any pattern does not be- 
come patentable when broken from its 
whole. At any rate, the contention 1s 
plainly untenable in a case where by far 
the greatest use of the design is in com- 
ination with'a ring. rf 

othe auien to Ainien the bill on this 
record we deny; it is a drastic remedy, 
proper only in clear cases. True, the 
probabilities are against the patent. Ap- 
parently, the design appeared shortly 
after the necd arose, and, if the first at 
all, was at once followed by a number 
of independent replicas. Such a history 
of the art makes a poor showing for 
invention, and history is our chief re- 
liance. 

The plaintiff may be able to carry 
back of the proved prior art and of the 
patent to Soman. Possibly he may dis- 
tinguish as against Heusch and such of 
the rest as he cannot anticipate. Nov- 
elty, like infringement, oor a wee? 

uestion in design patents, and we ar 
p aencete to leave to the plaintiff the 
| benefit of the doubt. 

Decree reversed. 
November 5, 1927. 


For re- 


Earl F. Reed, W. A. Seifert. 
spondent, Attorney General. . 

No. 229. Lucy B. Brooke, Petitioner, 
v. City of Norfolk, et al. On writ of 
certiorari to Virginia Supreme Court of 
| Appeals. For petitioner, Robert B. 
Tunstall, Nathaniel T. Green. ; 

No. 230. Henry Ellison, et al, Peti- 
tioners, v. Max Koswig, Trading as F. 
F. Koswig. On writ of certiorari to 
Pennsylvania Superior Court. For peti- 
tioners, H. Edgar Barnes. For respond- 
ents, Julius Henry Cohen, Kenneth 

ton. 

pe 231. Texas and New Orleans R. 
R. Co., Petitioner, v- Northside Belt 
Ry. Co. On writ of certiorari to Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit. For petitioner, H. M. Garwood, J. 
H. Tallichet. For respondent, John 
Walsh. P 

No. 233. John Lapique, an Assignee, 
etc, Appellant, v. Harry L. Dunnigan 
et al. Appeal from District-Court for 
the Southern District of California. For 
appellant, John Lapique, p. p. For Ap- 
pellees, Everett W. Mattoon. 

The day call for January 16 will be: 
Nos. 174, 178, 182, 183 (and 189), 184, 
186, 187, 198, 110 and 196. 
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More than twenty years of active prac- 
tice before the Patent Office. Highest ref- 
erences. 

Vietor Bldg., 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
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Legislative Calendar 


Public bills and resolutions wl 
of Congress and public bills 
ilarly to the “Code of Laws of t 
1926.” H. R. means 


“House 


Res. means 


published weekly 


a 


Title’ 7—Agriculture 

H. J. Res. 81. To amend act of March 35 
1927, by authorizing annual appropriation 
to carry out cooperative experiments con- 
templated by the act. Reported Dee. 15. ; 

H. J. Res. 99. For relief of the flood- 
stricken farm areas in the U. S. with specia 
reference to aid in the employment 0 
county extension agents. Reported to 


yuse n. 4. 
et. For rehabilitation of farm lands 
in flood areas, authorizing fund of 9500,008 
for agricultural extension work. Passe 
Senate Jan. 11. 

H. J. Res. 112. To amend the 
March 3, 1905, to include poultry. 

r o House Jan. 4. 
es. Mew. 20. Authorizing the sale of 
the Brooksville Plant Introduction Gersee 
in Florida. Reported to Senate Jan, 9. 

S. 1285. For the further development 
of agricultural extension work ee 
agricultural colleges. Reported to Senate 


Jan. 13. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 349. To supplement_the naturaliza- 
tion laws. Passed House Dec. 1%. 


Title 10O—Army ' 
H. R. 7007. Prescribing Po Army ration. 

; o House Dec. 20. : 
TR 7201. Te settle claims of American 
Nationals against Germany and of Ger- 
man Nationals against the United States. 
Passed House Dee. 20. oi 
H. R. 7478. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts and for 
other purposes. Reported to House Jan. 4, 
H. R. 471. To provide for an aircraft 
procurement board. Reported to House 
Jan, 4. 
H. R. 


act of 
Re- 


7008. To authorize appropriations 
for the completion of the transfer of ex- 
perimental and testing plant of gr) 
Corps to a permanent site at Wright Field. 
Reported to House Jan. 4. 

H. R. 7195. To provide for the purchase 
of horses and mules for the Military Estab- 
lishment. Reported to House Jan. 4. 

H. R. 7753. To authorize the disburse- 
ment of and accounting for the appropria~ 
tion “pay, etc., of the Army” as one fund. 
Reported to House Jan. 4. 

Hf, R. 7987. To authorize mapping agen- 
cies of the Government to assist In the 
preparation of military maps. Reported to 
House Jan. 4 . 
H. R. 8105. To provide for membership 
of the Board of Visitors, U. S. Military 
Academy. Reported to House Jan. 4. 

H. R. 6991. To authorize the erection of 
a new secretarian chapel at the Army 
Medical Center, District of Columbia. Re- 
sorted to House Jan. 4. - 
: i. R. 6094. To amend section 7 of Public 
Act No. 45, relating to permanent con- 
struction at Military posts. 
Hiouse Jan. 4. 

H. R. 248. 
mains, military 
employes of the Army. 
Jan. 9. 

H. R. 7938. 


For the disposition of re- 
personnel and civilian 
Reported to House 


To regulate sales by utilities 
in the Army. Reported to House Jan. 9. 
H. R. 172. Granting easement to the 
city of Vancouver for a highway over the 
Vancouver Military Reservation. Reported 
to House Jan. 9. 7 
H. J. Res. 39. Authorizing the admis- 
sion of two Chinese students to W est 
Point. Reported to House Jan. 10. ; 
H. J. Res. 40. Authorizing the admis- 
sion of two Siamese students to West 
Point. Reported to House Jan. 10._ 
H. R. 9202. To authorize construction at 
the U. S. Military Academy. Reported to 


House Jan. 13, an 

H. R. 230. For the recovery of bodies 
of soldiers, sailors and civilian employes. 
Reported to House Jan. 9. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 5500. To establish National mili- 
tary park at the battlefield of Fort Donel- 
son, Tenn. Reported from Military Affairs 
Com., Dee. 20. rad 

H. R. 8126. To repeal the last provision of 
section 7 of the Mt. McKinley Park Act. 
Reported to House Jan. 4. 

S. 1312. To change the name of the 
Utah National Park. Passed Senate Jan. 14, 

S. 1284. Amending the District of Co- 
lumbia Park and Playground Act. Passed 
Senate Jan. 14. 


Title 17—Construction 


H. R. 245. To continue the establish- 
ment of the Guilford Courthouse National 
Military Park. Reported to House Jan. 9. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 


S. 1397. Amending Sec. 1044, of Revised 
Statutes, making time of application of 
statute of limitations in cases of conspira- 
cies to defraud Government, three instead 
of six years. Passed Senate Dec. 13. Passed 
House Dec. 19. Approved Dec. 27. Public 
Law No. 3. . 

S. 1398. To make a pardon effective from 
time of its presentation to individual con- 
cerned, whether accepted or not. Passed 
Senate Jan. 4. 


S. 1256. To amend the Penal Act of the | 


Reported to House Jan. 5. 
Providing for the punish- 
from Federal 
to House 


Zone. 
R. 9021. 
persons escaping 
Reported 


Canal 

H. 
ment of 
penal institutions. 
dam. 12. ; 
S. 2277. Relating to the giving of false 
information regarding the commission_of 
crimes in the District of Columbia. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 13. 


Title 23—Highways 

S. 1182. To provide for the naming of 
certain highways. Reported to Senate 
Jan, 9. 


Title 24—Hospitals, 


and Cemeteries aif 

H. R. 164. To authorize appropriation 
for construction of Pacific branch Soldiers 
Home, Los Angeles County, Calif. Passed 
House Dec. 19. fae 

H. R. 6990. To authorize appropriation 
for construction at Pacific branch Soldiers 
Home, Los Angeles County, Calif. Reported 
to House Dec, 20. 

H. R. 232. ‘Regulating admission to 
National Homes for Disabled Volunteers. 
Reported to House Jan. 10. 


Title 25—Indians 

H. R. 8281. For withdrawal 
lands in Nevada for use of Indians 
Walker River. Reservation. Reported 
House Jan. 6. , 

H. R. 8282. For withdrawal of certain 
lands adjacent to Summit Lake, Nav., for 
Puite, Shoshone and other Indians. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 6. 

H. R. 8292. Reserving 120 acres on_pub- 
lic domain for use of Koogharem, Utah, 
band of Indians. Reported to House Jan. 


Asylums, 


of certain 
of 
to 


H. J. Res. 104. Granting consent to agree- 
ment between States of New York and 
Vermont for creation of Lake Champlain 
bridge commission and for highway bridge 
across lake. Reported to House Jan. 6. 


Title 26—Internal Revenue 


H. R. 1. To reduce and equalize taxation, 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 
Passed House Dec. 15. 

S. 341. For refund of erroneously collected 
estate taxes. Reported to Senate Jan. 9. 


Title 28—Judicial Code 


Judiciary 

H. R. 9052. To amend Sec. 6, act of May 
28, 1896. Reported to House Jan. 13. 

H. R. 9049. To amend See. 227 of the 
Judicial Code. Reported to House Jan. 13. 

H. J. Res, 82. To continue commissioners 
in the Court of Claims. Passed House Dec. 


and 


“House Bill.” 


ion” 1iring approval rte oe 
gg Concurrent Resolution” requiring 


only approval of the other House. 
in the 
vised to date. 


| Jan. 


; year 


| Wolf Point, Mont. P. 


Reported to | 
| Grande 











hich have passed either House or both Houses 
now pending on the calendars, classified sim- 
he United States in force December 6, 


H. J. Res. means “House Joint 
of the President. H. Con. 


The calendar is 
Monday issue, re- 


19. Passed Senate, amended Jan. 4. House 
agreed to Senate amendment Jan, 7. Ap- 
proved Jan. 11. 

S. 773. Providing additional judges for 
Southern District of Lowa. Passed Senate 
Jan. 9. 

S. J. Res. 21. 
Aug. 30, 1890. 


To corect Sec. 6, Act of 
Reported to Senate Jan. 9. 

S. J. Res. 42. To amend the Act of 
May 29, 1884. Reported to Senate Jan. 9. 

S. 1798. Concerning action on account 
of death or personal injury within places 
under jurisdiction of the United States. 
Passed Senate Jan. 14, 

H. R. 8229. For the appointment of an 
additional circuit judge. Reported to 
House Jan. 12. 

H. R. 9020. To amend the code of the 
District of Columbia. 
Jan. 12. 

H. R, 9024. To authorize the appointment 
of stenographers in United States courts. 
Reported to House Jan. 12. 

H. R. 9026. 
District of Columbia. 
12. 

Hi. R. 9051. To amend the act regulating 
fees and costs. Reported to House Jan. 12, 

S. J. Res. 47. Proposing to amend Con- 
stitution to end terms of President and 
Vice President at noon January 15 and to 
fix January 2 as time 
Congress. Passed Senate Jan. 4. 

H. R. 343. To amend the Judicial Code, 
Section 128, relating to appeals from dis- 
trict courts. Reported to House Jan. 5. 

H. R. 6057. For the appointment of an 
additional judge for the District Court 


Reported to House 


of the United States for the Southern Dis- | 


trict of Iowa. Reported to House Jan. 5, 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 


Hl. R. 8269. Making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and 


| f-r the Judiciary, and for the Departments | 
of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year | 
ending June 30, 1929. Passed House Jan. 10, | 


H. R. 9136. Making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
ended June 30, 1929. Passed House 
Jan. 13. 

Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 193. Granting consent to construct | 


a bridge across Mississippi River in State 
of Minn. Passed House Dee. 19, 
H. R. 280. Granting consnet 
Louisiana Highway Commission 
struct a bridgé across the Red 
Coushatta. Passed House Dec. 21. 
Hl. R. 444. To extend time for construc- 
tion of bridge across Missouri River at 
ssed House Dec. 19. 
H. R. 5547. Mr. Faust, Mo., granting con- 
sent of Congress to city of St. Joseph, Mo., 


to the 
to con- 
River at 


to construct bridge across Missouri River, | 


Passed House Dec. 21. 

H. R. 5582. Extending time for commenc- 
ing construction of bridge across’ Rio 
River in city of El Paso. Passed 
House Dec. 19. 

H. R. 5628. To extend time for commenc- 
ing and completing construction of bridge 
across Potomac River. Passed House Dec. 
19. 

H. R. 5642. To extend time for construc- 
tion of bridge across river at Fulton, Ark, 
Passed House Dec. 19. 

H. R. 6041. Granting consent to Penn. 
R. R. Co. to construct railroad bridge across 
Alleghany River. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Dec. 20. House 
Calendar 13. 

H. R. 6045. Granting consent to com- 
missioners of Mahoning County, O., to re- 
pair and replace a bridge at Youngstown. 
teported to House Dec. 20. 

H. R. 6053. To extend time for com- 
mencing and completing construction of 
bridge across Tennessee River on Linden- 
Lexington road. Passed House Dec. 19, 

H. R. 6479. To extend time for commenc- 
ing and completing construction of bridge 
across Susequehanna River between 
borough of Wrightsville and Colombia 
Pa. Passed House Dee. 19. E E 
, H. R. 6657. To extend time for commenc- 
ing and completing construction of bridge 
across Columbia River near Kettle Falls 
Wash. Passed House Dec. 19. Passed Senate 
Jan. 4. Approved Jan. 12. , 

S. 1090. To authorize construction of high- 
way toll bridge across Tennessee River in 
Perry and Decatur Counties. Passed Senate 
Dec. 17. Referred House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Dec. 19. 

S. 1181. For the protection 
sheds of navigable streams, 
Senate Jan. 9. 

Title 34—Navy 

H. J. Res. 131. Providing for Commission 
to investigate sinking of submarine §-4 
Passed House Jan. 7. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 14, ‘ 

H. R. 48. To erect a tablet to the memory 
of Federal soldiers killed at the Battle of 
Perryville. Passed House Dec. 19, 


Title 35 


of water- 
Reported to 


Patents 


H. R. 8737. Providing markers for the 
battlefields of Eastport and luka, Miss 
Reported to House Jan. 9. 5 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


H. R. 299. Authorizing memorials com- 
memorating encampment of Spanish War 
veterans at Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga Military Park. Reported to House 
Jan. 9. 

H. R. 8763. For inspection of the hattle- 
fields of Brice’s Cross Roads and Tupelo 
Miss., Reported to House Jan. 9, : 

H. R. Regulating the appointment 
and duties of the superintendent of Antie- 
tam battlefield. Reported to House Jan. 9, 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 1531. Authorizing the sale 
Mt. Weather Station Virginia. 
ported to Senate Jan, 9. 

H. R. 278. To amend Sec. 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, éte.” 
Passed House Dec. 19. 

H. R. 483. Authorizing .Secy. of Treasury 
to acquire certain lands within D. of ¢. 
to be used as sites for public buildings. 
Passed House Dec. 19. Passed Senate 
Jan. 4. Approved Jan. 13, 


Title 43—Publie Lands 


S. 1661. To authorize Secretary of In- 
terior to transfer Okanogan project in 
State of Washington to Okanogan irrigation 
district. Passed Senate Jan, 4. , 

H. R. 7203. To authorize the transfer 
of the Okanogan project, State of Washing- 
ton, to the Okanogan irrigation district 
Reported to House Jan. 4, ; 

S. 1154. Granting certain public lands 
in Yuma Co., Ariz., for a muni ipal avia- 
tion field. Reported to Senate Jan. 10. 

S. 1155. Granting extensions 
under oil and gas permits. 
Senate Jan. 10, 

S. 1193. Granting certain 
Oregon for park purposes. 
Jan. 14. 

8S. 1313. Authorizing the issuance 
final patents gn reservoir sites. 
to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 1959. Transferring to the 
of the Navy jurisdiction over 
leases. Passed Senate Jan. 14. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 
Documents 


H. Con. Res. 6. Authorizing printing 
with illustrations of 9,000 additional copies 
of hearings before Committee on Flood 
Control. Passed House Dee. 14, 


of the 


in Re- 


of lines 
Reported to 


islands to 
Passed Senate 


Secretary 
oil and gas 


| Tithe 46—Shipping 


S. 744 
Merehant 
gan. 9. 

S. 789 
Act, 


To further dev elop 
Marine, 


an 
Reported 


Ame riean 
to Senate 
To amend the Merchant Marine 
Reported to Senate Jan. 12, 


Reported to House | 


To amend the code of the | 


of assembling of | 


of | 
Reported 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


under the following topics: 


of the departments. 


service limited. 


troduced. 


earlier period. It now contains 


200,000 volumes. 
* Oo * 


institution in the world.” 


schools and departments. 
sities maintain branch libraries. 


libraries in the bureaus, 


partment. 


and offices number 
library’s collections. 


blocks from the main library. 


oftice of the Department. 


tem and a central record 
sources of the Department. 


own particular needs, the 


unity of science. 


portant. 


have inevitably occurred. 


Title L1O—Army 


S. 2463. Mr. Hale, to amend an act en- 
titled “An Act for the purchase of a tract 
of land adjoining the United States Target 
Range at Auburn, Me.,” approved May 19, 
1926; Military Affairs. 

S. 2469. Mr. McNary, to amend an act 
entitled “An act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended; Military Affairs. 


Title 15—Commerce and Trade 


S. 2475. Mr. Jones, to create a prosperity 
réserve and ‘to stabilize industry and em- 
ployment by the expansion of public works 


sular Possessions 


H. R. 6989. To 
Homes Comission 
liouse Jan. 4. 

H. R. 83 ‘oO approve act 
session of the Territory 
Reported to House Jan. 4. 

H. R. 340. To authorize the town of An- 
| chorage, Alaska, to issue bonds for a 
school building. Reported to House Jan. 4. 

H. R. 5575. To amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act. Reported to House Jan. 4. 

H. R. 7367. To authorize the town of 
Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds for the 
construction of a school building. Reported 
| to House Jan. 4. 


ryyve ry . 
litle 49—Transportation 
S. Res. 17 Authorizing 
Commerce Commission to prepare an an- 
notated index its acts and decisions. 
ported to Senate Jan. 9. 
} ‘e ~~ , 
| Tithe 50—War 
| j Ll. RR. 8550. To amend the National De- 
| tense Act. Reported to House Jan, 10, 


Hawaiian 
to 


the 
Reported 


amend 
Act. 


No. 24 of the 
of Hawaii, 





the Interstate 


oF 


Ke 
r 


Offices 


Copyright, 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilicies, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Acronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather 
and Public Lands and Reclamation. The pres- 
ent group deals with Publications and Records. 


By Claribel R. Barnett, 


Librarian, Department of Agriculture. 


N the early history of this country, when the seat 
of Government was removed from Philadelphia 
to Washington, it became necessary to provide 
library facilities for the members of Congress 

and the executive offices of the several departments 
and as a result the Library of Congress was begun. 
As the business of administration increased,’ and new 
departments of the Government were formed, reference 
libraries were needed in connection with each depart- 
ment and later in connection with a number of bureaus 


In the words of an early chronicler of their history, 
“the libraries of the Federal Government have grown 
out of the exigencies of its administration.” It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that the history of the Library of the 
United States Department of Agriculture should be 
coincident with that of the Department, the library 
having been established in 1862 when the Department 
was established, though its foundation, as in the case 
of the Department, was laid earlier in the old Agri- 
cultural Division of the Patent Office. 


Its development during the first three decades of 
its existence was slow, its quarters cramped, and its 
In 1893 when a new librarian was ap- 
pointed through civil service examination the library 
was reorganized and modern library methods were in- 
The library appropriations since that date 
have been gradually increased to meet the expanding 
needs of the Department and the library’s growth has 
been much accelerated, quadrupling, in fact, that of the 
in round 


HE United States Department of Agriculture is fre- 

quently referred to as “the greatest educational 
Whether or not this is a 
fact, it is certainly true that in the broad outlines of 
its organization it is not unlike a university. 
eral bureaus and divisions correspond to a university’s 


Frequently the schools and departments of univer- 
Likewise, in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, there are libraries connected 
with the various bureaus and divisions. 
together 
tions in the main library, form the Library of the De- 


The books deposited in the libraries of the bureaus 
approximately 
These branch libraries are neces- 
sary for the greater convenience of the Department 
workers since the offices of the Department are scat- 
tered in a number of buildings, some of them several 
All of them have tele- 
phone connections and maintain a regular messenger 
service with the main library so that the books in the 
various collections are readily available for use by any 


THE main library maintans a central charging sys- 
of all the 
This is important, for 
though each branch of the Department work has its 
developments 
demonstrate more forcibly every year the fundamental 
Problems are continually arising in 
each bureau which involve the use of literature in the 
special province of some other bureau. 
the use of the library’s collections is, therefore, im- 


With the growth of the Depariment many changes 
in organization and location of bureaus and divisions 
have been 


1928, 





\ 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


uations demand. 


Economics, 


new offices formed and old offices discontinued. 
seldom that these changes have not affected the library 
service in some measure. 


Topical Survey of the Government — 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Agricultural Publications from All Countries 
Collected to Aid in Solution of Farm Problems 


Topic 28—Publications and Records 


Thirty-Third Article—Library of Department of Agriculture. 


It is 


They have, however, led to little confusion in re- 
gard to the libraries, since they all have been parts of 
one system, making it easily possible, as far as records 
are concerned, to shift the collections from one place 
to another and to expand or contract them as the sit- 


* * * 


FOLLOWING is a list of the bureaus and offices which 

“now maintain libraries: 
Bureau 
Chemistry and Soils, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Office of Experiment Stations, 
Forest Service, Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the Weather Bureau. 


Bureau of Agricultural 


of Animal Industry, Bureau of 


These various libraries differ considerably in extent 
and character, being governed largely by their dis- 
tances from the main library and the space available 
in the bureaus for the collections. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Library, which is 
the largest of the bureau libraries (with the exception 
of the Weather Bureau Library, which is administered 
separately and which is to be described in another 
article in this series) contains the bulk of the collec- 
tions on the subjects of special interest to the Bureau. 


For example, the 


The same is true of the libraries of the Forest Service, 


Roads. 


for reference. 


of other 


numbers 


the Bureau of Entomology and the Bureau of Public 
The collections of the other bureau libraries 
are for the most part limited to books frequently needed 


* *k* * 


WHILE the books in the bureaus and offices belong 

to the Department, 
assistants employed by them are paid by the respec- 
tive offices with which they are connected. This plan 
has been found to be most satisfactory as it has enabled 
the bureaus to obtain the bibliographical and reference 
service which they need without infringing on the rights 
bureaus. 
service of the library assistants for work other than 
library work, but which assistants with library train- 
ing are especially fitted to perform, they are free to 
use them for this work. Being in closer touch with the 
workers, the Bureau libraries lay greater emphasis on 
the reference and bibliographical side of the work. 
the main library, on the other hand, the emphasis is 
placed more on the acquiring of material and making 


the librarians and library 


the 


Furthermore, if they need 


In 


it readily available for use. 


ment. 


Its sev- 


The scope of the Library of the Department cor- 
responds with the scope of the work of the Depart- 
As the work of the Department broadens, the 
library follows with the literature. 
ties of the various branches of the Department have 
been described in previous articles in the series on the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The major activi- 


In all of these activities 


the library has a service to perform. 


These branch 
with the collec- 


tremely 


one-third of the 


ITTLE real progress in science can be made with- 
out building on the work of previous investigators, 
the record of which is contained in scientific literature. 
As explained in the recent article by the Director of 
Scientific Work, “the problems of agriculture are ex- 
complex, involving 
scientific study, including specially, chemistry, physics, 
geology, biology (botanical and zoological), soils, plant 
and animal industry, biological survey, forestry, eco- 
nomics, sociology and engineering.” 
lections in all of these subjects are strong and in a 
number they are pre-eminent. 


almost every phase of 


The library’s col- 


The collections on the subject of American agricul- 
ture are, of course, most extensive. 
said that no other collection is so strong in the local, 
State, and national official agricultural publications of 


It can be safely 


the United States and this is perhaps also true of the 


library re- 
State officials. 


of science 


Blasticity in are recorded.: 
as 


moved, Library. 


by The United States Daily 


Bills Introduced in Congress 


during periods of unemployment and in- 
dustrial depression; Commerce. 

H. R. 8829. Mr. James, Michigan, to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1922, entitled “An 
act to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes;” Ways and Means. 


Title 23—Highways 


H. R. 8832. Mr. Moore, Virginia, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the 
construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes; Roads. 

_H. R. 8834. Mr. Stevenson, South Caro- 
lina, to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended, and for other 
purposes; Post Office and Post Roads. 


r . 
Title 26—Internal Revenue 

S. 2474. Mr. Jones, amending the fifth 
paragraph of section 10 of the act entitled 
“An ac’ to amend existing laws relating to 
internal revenue, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 2, 1867; Finance. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


ae 
Judiciary 

S. 2466. Mr. Mayfield, to amend the act 
approved March 3, 1911, to codify, revise 
and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary by limiting the duration of the ad- 
ministration of a corporation and its prop- 
erty; Judiciary. 

H. R. 8835. Mr. Weaver, North Carolina, 


| to amend Section 98 of the Judicial Code as 


amended, to provide for terms of court at 
Bryson City, N. C.; Judiciary. 

H. R, 8838. Mr. Kemp, Louisiana, to amend 
Section 84 of the act of March 3, 1911, en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 


similar publications of foreign countries. 
brace publications of boards, societies, agricultural 
leges and experiment stations, and Government 
Approximately 
received currently and even more serials, such as 
nual reports, proceedings, etc. 
books, periodicals, and exchanges from every civilized 
country and in every language in which scientific data 


In the next article, 
issue of January 17, 
Librarian, Department 
continue the discussion 


|} “An 
| munication, approved 





These em- 
col- 
and 
are 
an- 
The day’s mail brings 


> 


3,400 periodicals 


to be published in the 
Claribel R. Barnett, 
of Agriculture, will 
of the Departmental 


Publishing Corporation 


the laws relating to the judiciary;” Judi- 
clary. 
re i ° ° 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 
H. R. 8837. Mr. Nelson, Wis., granting 
consent to the American Bridge and Ferry 
Co., to construct a bridge across the Missis- 


sippi River; Interstate and Foreign 
merce, 


Title 34—Navy 

Hf. R. 8823. Mr. Goodwin, Minn., 
relief of certain officers of the 
Corps of the United States Navy; 
Affairs 


Title 40—Public Buildings, 

Property, and Works 

H. J. Res. 138. Mr. Arentz, Nev., to pro- 
vide for recognition in the shape of a me- 
morial in the form of a monument 
medal for airplane pilots in the Postal 
Service, and for other purposes; Rules. 
Tithe 47—Telegraphs, Tel e- 

phones and Radio-Telegraphs 


and Intercourse 


If. R. 8825. Mr. White, Me., 
act for the regulation of radios com- 
Febryary 23, 1927,” 
Merchant Marine 


for 
Dental 
Naval 


to amend 


and for other 
and Fisheries. 


purposes; 


rye 


itle 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


Hi. R. 8824. Mr. Morrow, N. Mex., to pro- 
vide for the protection of the watershed 
Within the Carson National Forest, from 
which water is obtained for the Taos 
Pueblo, N. Mex.: Public Lands. 

8. 2369. Mr. Reed, Pa., to increase the 
effectiveness of expenditures for 
bridges, and trails in the Territory 
Alaska, and for other purposes; Territories 
and Insular Possessions, 


roads, 


(inpex 


NDEX 


eign languages, official documents 
Library of Congress 


Auld, George Percival. The Dawes plan and 
the new economics, by ... with foreword 
by Rufus C. Dawes. 317 p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 27-25563 

Baker, Ray Stannard. Woodrow Wilson; life 
and letters by Ray Stannard Baker. 2 v. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 


27-25411 

Balfour-Browne, Frank. 1874. Insects. 

(Home university library of modern 
knowledge .. . New York, H 


Holt and 
company. v. 183.) 256 p. London, Wil- 
liams, 1927. 


O7 


27-25550 


| Brown & Sharpe manufacturing co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. The Brown & Sharpe hand- 
book; a guide for young machinists, 294 
p., illus. Providence, R. I, Brown & 
Sharpe mfg. co., 1927. 27-25396 
Carnegie institution of Washington. Dept. 
of terrestrial magnetism. Land 
magnetic and electric observations, 1918- 
1926. Magnetic results, 1921-1926, by H. 
W. Fisk. Magnetic, atmospheric-electric, 





Com- | 


the | 


and | 


of | 


and auroral results, Maud expedition, 
1918-1925, by H. U. Sverdrup. (Researches 
of the Department of terrestrial magnet- 
ism. vol. vi. Carnegie institution of 
Washington. Publication no. 175, vol. vi.) 
524 p. Washington, D. C., Carnegie in- 
stitution of Washington, 1927. 27-25552 
Davies, Norman de Garis. ... Two Rames- 
side tombs at Thebes, by Norman de 
Garis Davies, with plates in color by H. 
R. Hopgood, C. K. Wilkinson, the late 
Norman Hardy and Nina de G. Davies of 
the Egyptian expedition. (Publications 
of the Metropolitan museum of art, 
Egyptian expedition, ed. by Albert M. 
Lythgoe ... Robb de Peyster Tytus me- 
morial series. vol. v.) 86 p. N, Y., 1927. 
27-25566 
| Diaz del Castillo, Bernal. The true history 
of the conquest of Mexico, written in the 
year 1568 by ... one of the conquerors, 
and translated from the original Spanish 
by Maurice Keatinge, esq., with an intro- 
duction by Arthur D. Howden Smith. 
(The Argonaut series, ed. by A. D. H. 
Smith. iii-iv.) 2 v. N. Y¥., McBride, 1927. 
27-25413 

| Edgerly, Webster. Brain tests; a new sys- 
tem to determine the place of every hu- 
man being in the scale of civilization; a 
study in practical psychology which takes 
minds that are wrong and makes them 
right, by Edmund Shaftesbury pseud. 408 
p. Meriden, Conn., Ralston university 
press, 1928. 27-25406 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson. A pilgrimage to 
Palestine. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1927. 27-25565 
Frothingham, Thomas Goddard. The Ameri- 
ican reinforcement in the world war, by 

. .. With an introduction by Newton D. 
Baker. 388 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, 1927. 27-25564 
Hay, Malcolm Vivian. A chain of error in 
Scottish history. 243 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
1927. 27-25403 





Army Orders 


Issued January 12. 
Capt. Joseph B. Conmy, Infantry, granted 
leave of absence for three months. 
Capt. Robert G. Erwin, Air Corps, granted 
leave of absence for four months. 
Maj. William Bryden, Field Artillery, 
relieved from assignment as student, Army 
War College, to duty in office of Chief of 
Field Artillery. : 
Maj. Donald C. McDonald, Field Artillery, 
relieved from assignment as student, Army 
War College, to duty in office of Chief 
of Field Artillery. 
| Following-named officers relieved from 
present assignment as students, Army War 
College, to report to commandant Army War 
College for duty with historical section: 

Maj. Alexander W. Chilton, Infantry, 
relieved from assignment as student at 
Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to duty with histori- 
cal section, Army War College. 

Maj. Clifford C. Early, Infantry, relieved 


; from assignment at North Carolina State 


College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
West Raliegh, N. C., to duty with his- 
torical section, Army War College. 

Maj. Charles W. Thomas, jr., Inspector 
General’s Department; order of December 
8 amended so as to assign him to duty with 
historical section, Army War College. 

Maj. Paul D. Bunker, 62d Coast Artilery, 
relieved from assignment to that regiment, 
Fort Totten, N. Y., to duty with historical 
section, Army War College. Col. John 
W. Wright, 5th Infantry, relieved from 
assignment to that regiment, Fort Wil- 
liams, Me., to duty with historical section, 
Army War College. 

Lieut. Col. Emmett Addis, Cavalry, re- 
lieved from detail with Organized Reserves 
of ist Corps Area and assignment to 94th 
Division, Boston, Mass., to duty with his- 
torical section, Army War Colege. 

Maj. Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry, 
relieved from assignment as_ instructor, 
Pennsylvania National Guard, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to duty with historical section, 
Army War College. 

Capt. Robert G. Ervin, Air Corps, 
granted leave of absence for one month. 

Mastr. Set. Zeptha Wilson, 6th Field 
Artillery; placed upon retired list at Fort 
Hoyle, Md. 

Masir. Sgt. Harry W. 
nance Department; placed 
list at Camp Custer, Mich. 

First Sgt. David G. Houston, 51st Signal 
Battalion; placed upon retired list at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

Staff Sgt. Mons Jelmeland, Medical De- 
partment: placed upon retired list at Let- 
terman General Hospital, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif: 

First Sgt. James Sellers, 25th Infantry; 
placed upon retired list at Camp Stephen 
D. Little, Ariz. 

Mastr. Set. Edwin 1°. Post, detached en- 
listed men’s list; placed upon retired list 
at station with ‘Texas National Guard, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

First Lieut. 


3yington, Ord- 
upon retired 


Waters, 11th 
Coast Artillery, relieved from assignment 
to that regiment at Fort H. G. Wright, 
N. Y., to duty in connection with recruit- 
ing at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maj. Roy Frank Britton, Military Intel- 
ligence Division Reserve; order of Decem- 
ber revoked. 


Navy Orders 


Announced January 14. 

Lieut. Comdr. James E. Andrews (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to Marine 

<s., Parris Island, S. ©. 
> Comdr. Guy B. McArthur (M. C.), 
det. Pharmacists Mates’ School, Nav. Hosp., 
Norfolk, Va.; to Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Stuart J. Trowbridge (M. C.), det. 
Ist Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, 
Haiti; to 2nd Brigade, U. 8. Marines, 

Nicaragua. ‘ : 
| Lieut. Leon M. Billings (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. S. New 
Mexico. 

Ch. Bosm. Conrad T. 

Ss. S. Lark. , . 
Ch. Gun. George Bradley, det. Navy Yard, 
Wash., D. C.; to U. S. S. MeDermut. 
| Lieut. Alexander J. Gray, jr., det. com- 
| mand U. S. S. O-1; to treatment Nav. Hosp., 
Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles O. Humphreys, det. 
U. S. S. 0-4; to command U. S. 8S. O-1. 

Lieut. Harry K. Leventen, to duty Navy 
Yard, New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas L, Turner, det. U. 
S. S. Idaho; to U. S. S. Ludlow. 

Ens. Daniel T. Eddy, det. U. 8S. 8S. Wyom- 
ing; to temp. duty Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Paul T. Crosby (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Med. School, Wash., D. C.; to 
Nav. Hosp., Wash., D.C. 

Lieut. Richard M. Watt, jr. (C. C.), det. 
| Navy Yard, Phila. Pa.; to Am. Brown 
| Boveri El, Corp., Camden, N. J. 

Ch. Gun. Hal W. Barnes, det. U.S. S, 
Omaha: to Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Gun. Robert C. Williams, det. Subm. 
| Base, Coco Solo, C. Z.; to U. S. 8S. Omaha. 


Thomas I. 


Goertz, to duty U. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
is at end of last line. 


Lobingier, John Leslie. Our church; @ 
course of study for young people of the 
high-school age. (The niversity of 
Chicago publications in religious educa- 
tion. Constructive studies.) 121 p., illus. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago press, 
1927. 27-25560 

Lobingier, John Leslie. Our church; @ 
course of study for young people of the 
high-school age, teacher’s manual, by - 
John Leslie Lobingier. (The University 
of Chicago publications in religious edu- 
cation. Constructive studies.) 72 p. Chi-i’ 
cago, University of Chicago press, 1927. 

27-25559 

McDougall, William. Character and the con- 
duct of life; practical psychology for 
every man, 287 p. London, Methuen, 
1927. 27-25401 

MacFarlane, J. M. The law of life and you. 
109 p. San Francisco, Calif., MarFarlane 
publishing co., 1927. 27-25400 

Marris, Charles. School history of the 
United States of America, 466 p., illus. 
Phila., Lippincott, 1927. 27-25410 

Murdock, Harold. Bunker Hill; notes and 
queries on a famous battle. 149 p, Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1927. 27-25547 

Neibuhr, Reinhold. Does civilization need 
religion? A study im the social resources 
and limitations of religion in modern 
life. 242 p, N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

27-25553 

.. Parkman, Francis. ... The Oregon trail; 
sketches of prairie and Rocky Mountain 
life, by . . . edited for schools and libra- 
ries by Walter S. Campbell. (The Western 
series of English and American classics.) 
Oklahoma City, Harlow publishing co., 
1927. 27-25412 

Richardson, R. A. Why few succeed and 
many fail. 200 p. Kansas City, Mo., The 
Eyesight and health association, 1927. 

27-25407 

Robertson, William Joseph. The changing 
South. 311 p. N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 
1927. 27-25546 

St. Louis. Second Presbyterian church. 
Woman's association. Cook book of the 
Woman’s association of the Second Pres- 
byterian church. 256 p. Saint Louis, 1927. 

27-25395 

Schmeckebier, Laurence Frederick. . . , 
The Office of Indian affairs; its history, 
activities and organization. (Institute 
for government research. Service morio- 
graphs of the United States government, 
no, 48.) 591 p. Baltimore, Md., The Johns 
Hopkins press, 1927. 27-25414 

Shaver, Erwin L. Christianizing our com- 
munity; a suggested plan for a project 
for young people’s groups. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago publications in reli- 
gious education. Constructive studies.) 
61 p. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
press, 1927, 27-25561 

Shaver, Erwin L. A Christian’s education; 
a suggested plan for a project for young 
people’s groups. (The University of 
Chicago publications in religious educa- 
tion. Constructive studies.) 52 p. Ch- 
cago, Ill., University of Chicago press, 
1927. 27-25562 

Wheeler, Ruth. American Red cross text- 
book on food and nutrition; a study of 
the basis of food selection, prepared for 
the American Red cross by ... in col- 
laboration with Helen Wheeler. 123 p., 
illus. Phila., Pub. for the American Red 
cross by P, Blakiston, 1927. 27-25553 

Workmen’s compensation publicity bureau, 
New York. Digest of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. in the United States and 
territories, with annotations. 10th ed., 
tev. to December 1, 1927. Compiled by 
F. Robertson Jones. 503 p. N. Y¥., Work- 
men’s compensation publicity bureau, 
_ 1927. 27-25405 

York and Sawyer, New York. Specifications 
for a hospital erected at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, for Chester County. York 
and Sawyer, architects; with notes and 
comments by Wilfred W. Beach. (The 
Pencil points library of specifications. 
v. 1.) 488 p., illus. N. Y., The Pencil 
points press, inc., 1927. 27-25557 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 
Drugs for the Year ended June 30, 1927. 
Report by the Government of the United 
States. Price, 5 cents. [26-27749 | 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooperat- 
ing with the United States Employment 
Service. Issued by the Employment 
Service. Free. [L24-62 | 

Finance, Banking, Budget, Accounting. List 
of publications relating to these subjects 
for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. [26-26476 | 

Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States 
During the Calendar Year 1926. By Wil- 
liam W. Adams, Technical Paper 437, 
Bureau of Mines. Price, 10 cents. 

(15-26409] 

Seryices for the Rubber Industry. Issued 
b¥ the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Free at the Bureau. 27-27875 

Hours and Earnings in Bituminous Coal 
Mining 1922, 1924, and 1926. Bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics No. 454. Price, 15 cents. 

United States Coast Pilot: Philippine Is- 
lands. Part I, Luzon, Mindoro and Visayas, 
Second Edition. Issued by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. Price, 
75 cents. (19-27608) 

Supplement to Annual List of Publications, 
Department of Commerce, compiled 
monthly by the Division of Publications 
and is stpplementary to the pamphlet 
issued each May entitled “List of Publi- 
cations.” 
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Disputes Involve 
Miners, Printers 


And Electricians 


Five New Controversies Sub- | 


mitted for Settlement to 
Bureau of Con- 
ciliation. 


Five new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- | 
tlement in the second week in January, | 
the director of the Bureau of Concilia- | 
tion, Hugh L. Kerwin, announced orally | 


January 14. 


At the end of the week, there were | 
pending 50 strike cases and 10 contro- | 
versies which had not yet reached the | 
strikes and one | 
threatened strike were adjusted during 


strike stage. Thtfee 


the week, Mr. Kerwin stated. 


New Labor Disputes. 
The following is a list of the new 


labor disputes, showing-the name of the | 


company affected, the nature of the dis- 
pute, 


volved: 


Pennsylvania Coal Company, Pittston, | 


Pa. Strike; craft, miners; status, ad- 
justed; cause, objected to mechanical 
Joader; number of workers involved, 1,- 
400. 

McCrellish and Quigley Printing Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. Strike, craft, print- 
ers; status, unclassified; cause, wages; 
number of workers involved, 18. 

Terminal Depot Building, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


men on building; number of workers in- 
volved, 50. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Electric Rail- | 
Mauch 


Company, Pottsville to 


way : 
Controversy; craft, electric 


Chunk, Pa. 


railway men; status, pending; cause, re- | 
newal of agreement; number of workers | 


involved, 200. ; 
National Plating and Enameling Com- 


pany, Jackson, Mich. Strike; craft, metal 1 


pending; cause, price 


olishers; status, 
i number of 


for piecework; discharges; 
workers involved, 60. 
The following is a list of adjustments 


reported showing the name of the com- | 


pany affected, the nature of the dispute, 
the craft, the cause, the terms of settle- 


ment and the number of workers in- | 


volved: ; 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, Pittston, 


Pa. Strike; craft, miners; cause, objec- | 


tion to mechanical loader; terms, re- 
turned; terms in abeyance until wage 


question is settled; number of workers | 


involved, 1,400. 


Keith-Albee Theater Building, Bos- | 
ton, Mass. Strike; craft, cement work- | 


ers; cause, asked $1.37%2 per hour; 


terms, scale allowed as asked; condi- | 


tions improved; number of workers in- 
volved, 28. 


Excelsior Cleaning & Dyeing Com- | 
Strike; craft, ! 
laundry workers; cause, asked union | 
union agreement | 
signed; no change in wages or condi- | 
tions; number of workers involved, 15. | 

Coal Bluff Mining Company, Terre | 
Threatened strike; craft, | 
miners; cause, wages and conditions; | 
terms, continue mining pending decision; | 


pany, New York City. 


recognition; terms, 


Haute, Ind. 


number of workers involved, 1,200. 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Issues General Calendar | 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


tion). 
6508, William M. Wood. 


January 19, 1928. 


18617, E. A. Bancher, jr. 

18611, Mrs. E. W. Bates. 

18792, E. Bates Block. 

18793, Estate of Frank E. Block. 

9368, Cassidy Co., Inc. (motion). 

18622, Charles A. Davis. 

18625, Oscar Davis. 

8956, Harry Davis Enterprise Co. 

17019, Dunson Mills (Stat. 
tions). 

18629. Dr. William S. Elkin. 

18621, John N. Goddard. 

5039, Lizzie Goldman (motion). 

18613, J. J. Goodrum, jr. 

8357, Graham Bumgarner Company. 


11820, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Harris (motion). 


5106, Alice M. Hastings (motion). 
5107, C. B. Hastings (motion). 


5109, Mrs. Maude Hastings Hanson (mo- | 


tion). 
11192, H. P. Hermance. 
18615, Thomas P. Hinman. 
19107, J. E. Hickey. 
11284, James M. Hutchinson. 
11285, William N. 
18631, J. J. Kuhn. 
18614, Brooke Morgan. 
18627, J. H. Nunally. 
18620, Winship Nunally. 
18623, John K. Ottley. 

a Pan-American Wall Paper and Paint 
0. 
11222, Peerless Colc- Co. 
11231, Peoples Ice Co. 
18626, William R. Prescott. 
20633, Oscar E. Rehm. 
5110, Mrs, Leila H. Reed 
11418, Herman Reinbold. 
18624, Mrs. Victoria D. Seals. 


Hutchinson. 


(motion). 


3549, Meyer Silberstein (Stat. of Limita- | 


tions). 
3617, Standard Refractories Co. (motion). 
18628, Mrs. Mary M. Stoney. 
18516, Mrs. Lucille Swift. 
11149, State Bank of Springfield, Minn. 
25124, John Thwaites (order to show 
cause). 
31450. Louis and Celia Tunick. 


Pittsburgh Asks Part 


In Federal Flood Control 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
of this land, more than a million acres, 
would leave a clear path to the Gulf, 
Mr. Neville wrote, and would double or 
even treble the discharge of flood waters. 


sae Charles L. Potter, president of the | 
ississippi River C issi sai | * , 
pI wer Commission, said the | .+2:ts and hours in the half month than | 


outweigh the advantages as the strip of | the omplnyes am SPF af the other oceups- 


disadvantages of such a plan would far 


land could not be kept clean in the first 
lace, and that the maintenance would 

e at least $10,000,000 a year. The main 
objection, he said, is that trees protect 
the levees against wave wash and do 
more good than harm. 

Col. C. W. Kurtz, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, testified that the 
reservoir system of control should be con- 
sidered along with plan for levees and 
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the craft, the status, the cause | 
thereof and the number of workers in- | 


Strike; craft, electrical workers; | 
status, pending; cause, contractor ob- | 
jected to use of companys maintenance | 





14473, West 28th Street Corporation (mo- | 


of Limita- | 





| the hours of labor and wages of all 


| or days, 91.7 hours, and an average of 8.6 
| hours 


} and 7 feet higher at Greenville. 
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each 


volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is Issued, after March ‘4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 











Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Aeronautics 


Association of airports formed in 
Germany for purpose of studying tech- 


nical advances and fixing fees for fields. | 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Austrian subsidy for civil aero- 
nautics in 1928 double that for 1927. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Mexico plans creation of civil avia- 
tion section in government department 
to foster commercial aviation. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Senate Committee approves bill to 
lease land to county in Arizona for 
use as municipal aviation field. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Agriculture 


Review of wool 
January 13. 


Department of Agriculture 1 
conditions favor successful hibernation 


of abundant crop of boll weevil, migra- | 
tions of which extended further west | 


in Oklahoma during the past season. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Decrease noted in numbe= of cattle | 
_.. States | 
as of January 1 compared with year | 


on feed for markets in many 


ago. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Index for farm prices on December 


15 reported as higher than year ago, | 
but unchanged as compared with pre- | 


vious month. 


Department of Agriculture 
that stocks of butter and meat in cold 


storage in January were above figures | 


of a year ago while holdings of other 
products were smaller. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Associations 


Department of Commerce issues new | 
Association | 


volume entitled ‘Trade 
Activities,” describing purposes and 
services of trade associations in United 
States. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Automotive Industry 


Weekly survey of world market 
needs for products of American manu- 
facturers. 


Page 5, Col. 2 ! 


Banking-Finance 


Agent General for Reparation Pay- 


ments says varied methods of account- ! 
ing prevent accurate comparisons of | 


budgets of German states. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the Treasury of 
the United States. _ 


Page 7 | 


Foreign exchange rates. 


Mellon 


Page 7 | 


Secretary announces that 


privilege of exchanging bonds of Third | 
Liberty Loan for new Treasury notes | 


will terminate January 23. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to Federal Reserve Board by 


banks in leading cities during week | 


higher than during same period pre- 
vious week. 


Page 10, Col. 7 | 


See Ruilroads. 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library , 


of Congress. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- 


ment. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Coal 


Secretary Work, delivering second 
report of Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, announces that survey has re- 
vealed that possible substitutes exist 


for oil in shale, coal and lignite de-"; 


posits adequate to provide oil reserve 
for centuries to come. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Commerce-Trade 


Government of Ecuador establishes 
supply offices which will have charge 
of government purchases. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Weekly survey of world 
needs for products of American manu- 
facturers. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Department of Commerce issues new | 


volume entitled “Trade Association 
Activities,” describing purposes 
services of trade associations in United 
States. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


markets at Brad- | 
ford and Wellington for week ended | 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 
reports | 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 
reports | 


market | 


and | 


> 


Index for farm prices on December 
15 reported as higher than year ago, 
but unchanged as compared with pre- 
vious month. 

Page 5, Col. 6 


Congress 


Legislative Calendar including bills 
and resolutions which have passed 


now pending. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Congress. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Committee meetings of the Senate 
and House. 
Page 3 
Daily hour-by-hour report of Con- 
gress. e 
Page 3 


of 





Extracts from the proceedings 


headings elsewhere in this summary. 


Copyrights 


House Committee on Patents to hold 
| hearings on two bills to regulate prgc- 


right fees. 3 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals disallows in- 
clusion in invested capital of unpaid 
subscriptions to capital stock; holds 


previous owner, 
Steel Corporation.) 


; acted business held to be taxable as an 
association (Memorandum opinion, Gen- 


eral Counsel, Bureau of Internal Rev- 


; enue.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that 

bonus paid employes as Christmas 

gratuity is business expen_e and de- 

| ductible in filing income, (H. R. Ket- 


cham.) 
° Page 4, Col. 3 


Court Decisions 


Sce Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 8. 
Sce Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions and Rulings on Page 4. 


| Education 


New York City discontinues giving 
| names to its elementary schools. 
Col. 3 


Foodstuffs 


Page 2, 
Department of Agriculture reports 
| that stocks of butter and meat in cold 


of a year ago while holdings of other 
products were smaller. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Foreign Affairs 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg, expects constructive results 
from the Pan American Conference in 


Havana. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Government of Ecuador establishes 
supply offices which will have charge 
of government purchases. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Association of airports formed in 


| Germany for purpose of studying tech- | 


nical advances and fixing fees for fields. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Agent General for Reparation Pay- 


ments says varied methods of account- | 
ing prevent accurate comparisons of | 


budgets of German states. 


affairs. 


' to foster commercial aviation. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Steel industry in Germany plans for | 


strike funds. 


Page 10, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


Members of General Personnel Board 
of the Army testify before 
Committee on Military Affairs on new 
Army retirement and promotion plan. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Immi gration 


Italy changes handling of emigration 
| affairs. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


either or both houses and public bills | 


Congress will be found under related | 


tice by, patent attorneys and to fix copy- 


| patent may not be included in invested : 
capital in value in excess of cost to 
(Mossberg Pressed | 


Page 4, Col. 1 | 
Organization in which trustee trans- | 


storage in January were above figures | 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Italy changes handling of emigration | 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Mexico plans creation of civil avia- | 
tion section in government department | 


Senate | 


Inland Waterwa ys 


Senator Phipps proposes legislation 
to provide for immediate construction 
of temporary dam over Colorado River 
| for flood control purposes. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Army reports return of its equipment 
used in relief work during flood of the 
Mississippi River. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

House Committee on Flood Control 
hears advocates of proposal for includ- 
ing Pittsburgh district in plan for flood 
control of Mississippi Valley. 


Page 2 


“) 


Col. 4 
Insurance 


Senate passes bill creating right of 


places under exclusive jurisdiction of 
Federal Government. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


Steel industry in Germany plans for 
strike funds. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Judiciary 
Court of Appeals for Second Circuit 
holds that defendant’s plea of former 





affirmatively to prove that jury was 
discharged before they themselves gave 
up, or even that they had not in sub- 
stance announced that they did give up 
the case. (Kastel v. United States.) 


Page &, Col. 2 | 
Senate Committee on Judiciary con- | 


siders bill proposing that Supreme 


Court prescribe procedure in actions | 
in common law before Federal district | 
{ 


courts. 


Labor 


Page 4, Col. 6 


Senate passes bill creating right of 


legal action for death or injury in 
places under exclusive jurisdiction of 
Federal Government. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Labor disputes pending settlement. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Steel industry in Germany plans for 
strike funds. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


| Leather 
Federal Trade Commission schedules 
hearings in cases involving designa- 
tions of leather goods. 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 


Manufacturers 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit, re- 
verses decree for injunction pendent 
lite against infringement of design pat- 
ent for jewelry setting on ground 
validity of patent is doubtful. (Simson 
Bros., Inc., v. Blancard & Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Board of Appeals, Patent Office, rules 
that claims for gloves having non- 


elastic, close-fitting wrist portion with- | 


out use of fastner are patentable, 
(Bolles. ) ° 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Claims are rejected for patent on 
tool fashioned as rock cutting device. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Weekly survey of world market 
needs for products of American manu- 
facturers. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture reccives 
report on accuracy attained in manu- 
facturing medicinal tablets. 
' age 3, Col. 7 
Australian paper manufacturers re- 
port successful use of changed ratio of 
sulphite and mechanical types of pulp 
newsprint. 
Page 5. Col. 7 


|Mines and Minerals 

Secretary Work, delivering second 
; report of Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, announces that survey has re- 


vealed that possible substitutes exist | 
for oil in shale, coal and lignite de- | 


posits adequate to provide oil reserve 
for centuries to come. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
Bureau of Standards announces new 
| methods of purifying metals of the 
| platinum group. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


fairs 


for 


| Municipal A 


Austrian subsidy civil 








Engineers in Mines 
Make Overtime Wage 


| Pumpmen Share in Distinction 


of Being Hardest Workers 


Engineers and pumpmen are given the 
distinction of being the hardest worked ; 
employes in the bituminous mining in- 
dustry in a report just made public by 


| the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- | 


ment of Labor. The report considers 
classes of employes in the industry. 


The full text follows: 


In 1926 the total of 52,145 time- 
workers worked an average of 10.7 starts 


per start or day in the half- 
monthly pay period taken in 1926, and | 
that they earned an average of $60.87 in 
the half month, $5.70 per start, and 66.4 
cents per hour. 

Engineers and pumpmen worked more 


spillways. It would only cost $200,000 a | 
year for maintenance of the proposed 
reservoirs as against many millions for 
spillways, he pointed out. 

tepresentative Whittington (Dem.), of 
Greenwocd, Miss., said that at Arkansas 
City to confine the 1927 flood would have 
been 8's feet higher than the 1914 grade, 


{ tions, 


| time and on Sundays and holidays. 


A large percentage of the em- 
ployes in these occupations work over- 
Av- 
erage earnings per hour in 1926 for in- 
side occupations exclusive of trappers 
(boys) range from 62 cents for laborers 
to 81.1 cents for cagers, and for outside 
occupations range from 54.6 cents for la- 
borers to 76.2 cents for engineers. The 
average carnings per hour, all occupa- 


| tions, was 66.4 cents in 1926, as com- 


pared with 69.6 cents in 1924 and 75.3 
cents in 1922, 
Scope of Data. 
The data obtained for each employe 


| included the number of starts or days, 
| hours worked, and earnings in a half- 


month pay period in the latter part of 
1926 or early in 1927. The 


tive mines in Alabama, 17 in Colorado, 


| 39 in Illinois, 17 in Indiana, 11 in Kan- 


sas, 86 in Kentucky, 45 in Ohio, 151 in 
Pennsylvania, 14 in Tennessee, 22 in 


| Virginia, and 118 in West Virginia. 
Except for a very few instarces the | 
; data were taken from the mine records 


by agents of the bureau. According to 
the 1926 figures of the United States 
Sureau of Mines, approximately 90 per 
cent of all wage earners in bituminous 
coal mining were in these 11 States. 


figures are presented in the tables of this 
bulletin were taken from the records of 


in 1926. 


' data for | 
1926 were taken directly from the pay 
rolls and other records of 36 representa- | 





) f s. | of the mine into mine cars. 
Data for which averages and classified , 


' those who work on the surface or “out- 


side” of the mine. 
The 1924 data are for 140,719 wage 
earners, of which 124,691, or 89 per cent, 


' are for those underground, and the 1922 
of | 
whom 89 per cent are for those under- | 


data are for 52,748 wage earners, 


ground, 
The 1926 data were taken from the 


November pay rolls of 10 mines, the De- | 
cember pay rolls of 253 mines, the Jan- | 


uary pay rolls of 223 mines, the Feb- 


; ruary pay rolls of 50 mines, and the | 
' March pay rolls of 20 mines. 


Three Basic Occupations. 


pick miners, machine miners, and hand 
loaders. They represent approximately 
63 per cent of all wage earners 
bituminous coal mining, and are usually 


| paid a rate per ton of 2,000 pounds run- | 


of-mine—that is, of coal as mined, in- 
cluding “slack.” p 
Machine miners generally undercut 
‘the coal by machine. Hand loaders 
shovel the coal into mine cars from the 
floor of the mine after it has™been under- 
cut and blasted from the seam by loaders 
or shot firers. Hand or pick miners un- 


dercut the coal with a pick, blast it from ! 


the seam, and shovel it from the floor 
Contract 


loaders, machine loaders, gang miners, | 


and machine miners’ helpers are of much 


less importance c * loaders ¢ 
200 mines in 1922. 599 in 1924, and 556 | - Coy ter Gales gee 
The 1926 figures are for 148,- | 

155 employes, of whom 132,949, or 89.7 | 
‘ per cent, are for those who work un- 
| derground or “inside” and 15,206 are for 


miners. 
As loaders and miners 


/ ; are usually 
paid tonnage instead of time 


rates, very 


few companies keep a daily time record | 


for such workers, It was therefore nec- 


legal action for death or injury in | 


jeopardy is not sustained as he failed | 


aero- | 


in | 


——-+ 


nautics in 1928 double that for 1927. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Senate Committee approves bill to 

lease land to county in Arizona for 
use as municipal aviation field. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


National Defense 


House Committee on Naval Affairs 
announces definite principle upon which 
it will recommend a naval construction 
program including provision for five- 
| year program. 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy. 

Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Army, 

Page 9 


Members of General Personnel Board 
of the Army testify before Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs on new 
Army retirement and promotion plan. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Army reports return of its equipment 
used in relief work during fiood of the | 
Mississippi River. 

Page 10, Col. 7 | 

Secretary of War says defensive pol- 
icy of America is designed to keep 
nation at peace. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
—_— 


Nominations 


Secretary of War appoints three to 
membership on Fredericksburg and } 
| Svottsvlvania County Memorial Com- 
mission. 


. 
Oil 

Senate passes Walsh bill transfer- 
| ring to Secretary of Navy jurisdiction 
over oil and gas leases on naval pe- 
troleum reserves. 


Page 10, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Secretary Work, delivering second ! 
report of Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, announces that survey has re- 
vealed that possible substitutes exist 
for oil in shale, coal and lignite de- 
posits adequate to provide oil reserve 
for centuries to come. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Senate Committee to await conven- 
icnce of Senator Walsh before resum- 
ing investigation into Teapot Dome 
| naval oil reserve. ; 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 





| Packers 


Decrease noted in number of cattle 
on feed for markets in many States | 
} as of January 1 compared: with year | 
ago. 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Patents 


House Committee on Patents to hold 
hearings on two bills to regulate prac- 
tice by patent attorneys and to fix copy- | 
right fees. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Sce Special Index and Law Digest 
| on Page &. 


Postal Service 


Weight limit on parcels to or from 
| Barbadoes to be increased to 22 pounds. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


| Public Heaith 


Tularaemia, disease in man, said to | 
| be generally due to handling infected 
| wild rabbits. 


| Public Lands 


_ Senate passes Walsh bill transfer- 

ring to Secretary of Navy jurisdiction 
over oil and gas leases on naval pe- 

| troleum reserves. 
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a 


Page Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 7 |! 
| Senate Committee approves bill to | 
lease land to county in Arizona for 
} use as municipal aviation field. 

Page 3, Col. 6 | 
_ Senate Committee to await conven- | 
; lence of Senator Walsh before resum- | 

ing investigation into Teapot Dome 
naval oil reserve. 


| Radio 


_ Licenses of radio broadcasting sta- 
| tions extended to March 1. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


world 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Weekly of 


survey market | 


———— 


; methods-of purifying metals of the 


| Social Welfare 


| Supreme Court 


' the United States. 


| association (Memorandum opinion, Gen- 


| Trade Practices 


; hearings 
| tions of leather goods. 


: January 13. 
' 


| 


needs for products of American manu- 
facturers. 


9 
2 


Page 5, Col. 
Radio Commission to hold hearings 
on possibilities of use and assignments 


of short-wave radio channels. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Railroads 


‘ I. C. C. suspends proposed revision 
of freight rates to points in Florida. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Schedules to increase freight rates 
on grain suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Co. authorized to 
issue bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
I. C. C. issues valuation reports for 
St. Clair Terminal Railway and Chi- 
cago Heights Terminal Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints filed 
with the I. C. C, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad 
files brief with I. C. C. in opposition 
to rates on coal proposed in lake cargo 
rate controversy, 
Page 6, Col. 1 


I. C. C. suspends published schedules 
on excelsior, fibre, husks and fodder. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Chairman of legislative committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League 
tells Senate committee shippers ap- 
prove Fess bill to consolidate railroads 
if proposed amendment of is made. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Cambria & Indiana Railway asks 
authority to issue first mortgage bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Reclamation 


Opposition of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to the Boulder 
Dam project as provided for in the 
Swing bill is presented to the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Science 


Bureau of Standards announces new 


platinum group. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Treaties declared not to be full pro- 
tection against war. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Calendar of the Supreme Court of 


Page 8, Col. 5 

Senate Committee on Judiciary con- 
siders bill proposing that Supreme 
Court prescribe procedure in actions 
in common law before Federal district 


courts. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Decisions and Rulings handed down 
by the Supreme Court and arguments 
held before, will be found under re- 
lated headings elsewhere in this sum- 
mary. 


Taxation 


Secretary of Treasury says tax re- 
duction should be designed to eliminate 
inequalities and unfairness in burden on 
various classes of taxpayers. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Summary of Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 





Page 4, Col. 5 

Calendar of Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 7 

Organization in which trustee trans- 
acted business held to be taxable as an 





eral Counsel, Bureau of Internal Rev- 


enue). 
Page 4, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions and Rulings on Page 4. 


Calendar of Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Federal Trade Commission schedules 


in cases involving designa- 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Wool 


Review of wool markets at Brad- 
ford and Wellington for week ended 





Page 5, Col. 1 





! essary, in order to get hours worked by | 


| these employes, to make arrangements 
with officials of the mines to have a spe- 
cial day-by-day record kept of the hours 


; pay period. The time worked by each 
| time worker and the earnings of each 
time and each tonnage worker are of reg- 
ular record. 
Tonnage Workers. 

Tonnage workers.—The 66,414 hand 
; loaders earned an average of 77.9 cents 
per hour based on time at the face, in- 


per hour based on total time in mine. 
Reading part of the cumulative percent- 
ages based on time at the face, it is 
seen that 3 per cent earned under 30 


40 cents, 19 per cent earned under 50 
cents, 32 per cent earned under 60 cents, 
58 per cent earned under 80 cents, and 
78 per cent under $1 per hour. 

Averages for hand or pick miners are 
almost the same as for hand loaders. 
Machine miners averaged $1.195 per hour 
based on time at the faee and $1.101 
| per hour based on total time in mine. 
Based on time at the face, 54 per éent 
earned under $1.20 per hour and 76 per 
cent earned under $1.50 an hour. 





Geological Survey Made 
Of Lands in Western States 


A summary of the classification of 
| public lands made by the Geological Sur- 
i vey of the Department of the Interior 


of each tonnage worker for a half-month | 


| cluding time for lunch, and 71.5 cents | 
The three basic occupations in bitu- | 
, minous coal mining are those of hand or 


cents per hour, 9 per cent earned under | 


in December, 1927, included nearly 30,- 
000 acres in Montana and North Dakota 
which were classified under the stock- 
raising homestead law and designated 
for entry in tracts of 640 acres or less, 


| according to a statement made _ public | 


January 14. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior has just 
issued the following statement which 
summarizes the classification of public 
| lands made by the Geological Survey 
| during the month of December, 1927. 

Nearly 5,000 acres of land in South 
Dakota were included in a formal order 
designating the land as nonirrigable un- 
der the enlarged homestead acts and to 
that extent subject to entry as home- 
steads of 320 acres or less. Nearly 30,- 
| 000 acres in Montana and North Dakota 
were classified under the stock-raising 
homestead law and designated for entry 


in tracts of 640 acres or less. Much of 
the acreage involved in these designa- 
tions is included in original entries or 
in applications under the enlarged and 


fer a preference right. 

A little more than 5,000 acres of land 
| in Idaho, Oregon, and Utah were classi- 
fied as valuable for power, while nearly 
3,000 acres in Oregon previously in- 














stock-raising homestead acts which con- 


cluded in power-site withdrawal were?re- | 


stored to entry. Nearly 500 acres in 
Oregon were includec in_ public-water 
| withdrawal, 


| 
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Steel Industry 
In Germany Plans 


For Strike Fund 


Agreement on Wages for 
Cigar Workers Reached; . 
Colonists for Argentina 
Are Sought. 


While the German cigar workers strike 
has been ended without reprisals and 
with an agreement to continue present 
wages, the German iron and steel in- 
dustry has begun accumulating a strike 
fund, according to the tabloid of inter- 
national news recently published by 
the Department of Labor. The tabloid, 
containing labor news from Argentina, 
Finland, Germany, Netherlands and New 
Zealand, reads in full text as follows: 

Argentina.—A despatch from London 
states that negotiations are under way to 
carry out the Argentine Railway coloni- 
zation scheme. It‘is stated that the 
colloboration of the British Government 
will be sought in securing suitable colo- 
nists from Great Britain. 

Finland.—It has been recently esti- 
mated that the amount of money sent to 
Finland by Finnish immigrants in the 
United States and Canada reaches ap- 
proximately the sum of sixty to eighty 
million marks annually. 


Pension Plan in New Zealand. 

Germany: The strike of 120,000 cigar 
workers in Germany has been brought to 
a close, as a result of negotiations be- 
tween the workers and employers held in 
conjunction with the Federal Minister of 
Labor. The agreement reached provides 
that the reprisals taken by the hostile 
parties shall be repealed immediately and 
that no punishments are to be inflicted 
upon the strikers. The existing wage 
agreement is prolonged for more than a 
year and the current wages will be in- 
creased from 10 to 12 per cent, effective 
March 31, 1928. 

The northwestern group of the German 
iron and steel industries has decided, after 
various negotiations with its members 
and connected groups, to create a strike 
fund, into which each member must pay 
the sum of 5 marks per month for each 
of the workmen and employes employed 
by him on January 1 of the year. 

Netherlands: At its recent session, held 
at The Hague, the Roman Catholic 
Emigrant Congress, whose principal ob- 
ject is to afford moral and economic aid 
to emigrants, also gave intensive consid- 
eration to plans providing for the devel- 
opment of agricultural and industrial life 
in the Netherlands. 

New Zealand: One of New Zealand’s 
old established firms, of Dunedin, has 


| initiated a superannuation plan for the 


100 employes of the company. The plan 
is intended to provide a minimum pension 


| of £150 a year for office and traveling 


staff, or £100 per annum for store staff, 
at the age of 60. Proportional endow- 
ment life insurance policies on every 
member of the staff participating will 
be carried, the cost of which is to be 
shared equally between the employes and 
the company under trustees. 


Army Equipment Returned 
After Use in Flood Area 


More than a million dollars worth of 
Army equipment used in the Mississippi 
flood relief operations has been returned 
to the quartermasters’ depot at New Or- 
leans, La., it has just been announced 
by the Department of War. The an- 
nouncement in full text follows: 

There is now at the New Orleans 
Depot of the War Department, over 
$1,000,000 worth of tents, cots, blankets 
and equipment turned into the depot af- 
ter use in the recent Mississippi flood 
relief operations. Preliminary inspection 
has shown that such of this property as 


| is not so badly damaged as to make it 
| unfit for further 


use is in immediate 
need of attention to prevent serious 
deterioration or complete loss. Tents, 
cots, and other property must be re- 
paired and the property rewarehoused. 
The estimated cost of this urgently 
required renovation work at New Or- 
leans, is estimated at $27,200. This 
amount will in no way reimburse the War 
Department for the enormous loss of 
Army supplies during the recent floods, 
but will help to prevent further heavy 
deterioration in such supplies as have 


| been returned. 


Debits to Separate Accounts 
Above Those of Last Year 


Debits to individual accounts as_ re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing January 11, announced by the Board 
January 14, aggregated $17,103,000,000 
or 6.8 per cent below the total of $18,- 
343,000,000 reported for the preceding 
week, which included but five business 
days. 

Debits for the week under review are 
$3,958,000,000 or 30.1 per cent above 
those for the week ending January 12, 
1927. New York City reported an in- 
crease of $2,967,000,000, Chicago $275,- 
000,000, Boston $122,000,900, San Fran- 
cisco $93,000,000, Philadelphia $87,000,- 
000, Detroit $35,000,000, Buffalo $33,- 
000,000, Cincinnati $30,000,000, Newark 
$27,000,000, and Los Angeles $24,000,000, 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January 1919 amounted to $16,- 
206,293,000, as compared with $17,412,- 
557,000 for the preceding. week and $12,- 
313,601,000 for the week ending January 
12, 1927. 


Weight Limit on Parcels 
-To Barbados Increased 


The weight limit on parcel post pack. 
ages exchanged with Barbados will be 
increased to 22 pounds, it has just been 
announced orally at the Post Office De- 
partment. The new weight limit bee 
comes effective February 1, 1928—This 
is an increase of 11 pounds over the old 
weight limit, it was announced, 





